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Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 


By MRS. EDWARDES, 
AutTHor or ‘Ove@at WE to Visir Her? ‘Arcnure LoveLt,’ Etc. 





Cuapter XXYIL. 
TRANSFORMATION. 


, assertion savours of paradox, yet I believe it to be true, that 

had Leah never come across Danton, or known pure love's 
taste, her chances of salvation as Jack Chamberlayne’s wife had been 
greater. 

I said at the commencement of this story that hers were the very 
virtues to derive nourishment from prosperity ; lapped in soft silks, 
fed on costly food from costly dishes, and crowned with irreproachable 
sets of emeralds and diamonds for the world’s approval. Married for 
money, with neither remembrance nor expectancy of aught beyond, 
Leah—doubt it not—had been circumspect enough. She is Colonel 
Pascal's child, and, but for that one accidental meeting, might have 
walked from her cradle to her grave with every tender, perilous faculty 
inherited from her mother undeveloped. Do you suppose there are 
not, in most of us, some finer potentialities than those which the dull 
treadmill of our lot has served to awaken ? 

. . . But to a soul that has once gone out of itself in love, danger, 
pleasure, pain, all human chances of evil and of good are multiplied 
for ever. Why, this Leah whom we see now is literally not the same 
Woman whom we first saw essaying sprays and coronets before her 
glass in Paris, To Leah Pascal nature was a background, more or 
less becoming, for picnics and garden-parties, with Leah Pascal always 
as the prominent foreground adornment ; art, in the form of royal 
academies, or operas, a convenient means of seeing the latest fashions, 
and displaying to the world one’s own latest conquest. Leah 
Chamberlayne, feverishly alive to every external influence, will gaze 
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at a midnight sky or amber sunset—even amidst the turmoil of a 
London season—with emotion as much beyond her tears as it is 
beyond her power of analysis. The scent of certain flowers thrills 
her to pain. Despite her want of ear, music begins to have a 
charmed voice for her. And all this, while the sisterhood of folly 
are copying her bonnets, the brotherhood of inanity contending for— 
alas, and winning—her smiles? An aspirant leader of fashion, and 
the soul within her struggling hourly into passionate life. Monstrous 
anomaly! I would say, had not experience taught me to look for 
every anomaly, every contradiction in the heart that has newly passed 
from self’s narrow darkness into love. 

Imagine a man born blind who should come unexpectedly into 
great wealth, and just about the same time receive, as by a miracle, 
the gift of sight. The crowd thinks of nothing save his equipages, 
his town and country house, his entertainments. But the man him- 
self—could millions of gold, do you believe, affect him strongly with 
the fresh raptures of grass and river and sky, bewildering his sense at 
every turn? Money that can ransom us from no deep grief can 
assuredly purchase for us no exalted joy. Leah has inherited her 
very wishes, “the buildings of her fancy,” with the certainty, daily 
strengthening, of their life tenure, and derives from them not one 
tithe of the pleasure or the pain that “Si tu savais,” played by a 
street organ, or the sudden sweetness of a bunch of violets, have power 
to bring her. 

Possibly things might have gone better if she had had one whole- 
some source of interest derived from money, could have seen Deb 
growing strong through its agency, Deb overjoyed with London toys 
and riding-habits made by the tailor. But fortune, who so seldom 
comes to us with both hands full, has in this matter been froward. 
Scarcely was Leah’s splendid marriage six*months old, when Colonel 
Pascal, to his mingled amazement and joy, found the burthen of 
existence lightened of another daughter. “You recollect your dear 
Aunt Hepzibah?” Thus he announced this stroke of good fortune to 
Leah. “The only one of the family who, during the trials of my 
early married days, remained a friend to your sainted mother. Your 
Aunt Hepzibah, lately left a widow and independent, has offered to 
adopt my beloved little Deb as her own child. The feelings. with 

which I contemplate such a separation I leave to my Leah to guess. 
But what parent would allow selfish considerations to interfere with a 
child’s welfare ? Deb is to be clothed, educated, provided for by my 
admirable sister-in-law, and starts for her new home on Monday.” 
And this was Deb’s posteript: “ Aunt hepzibah lives at Ramsgitt, 
and there are Shells and Donkeys and a tortis-Hell cat with Kittens, 
and I can’t sleep at night for joy. And Papa and Naomi well live 
alone! !” 
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So, as far as rescuing Deb from pauperism went, the sacrifice of her 
marriage need never have been made. The letter reached Leah at 
Monaco, just before she began the experiment of gambling, and gave, 
perhaps, the finishing touch needed to her profound sense of self- 
abasement. She went, loaded with toys and sweetmeats, to Ramsgate, 
two days after her return to England, and found Deb almost rosy ; 
tumultuously glad to see Leah, of course, but too deeply engaged with 
a palace of dirt and oyster-shells that she was erecting in Aunt 
Hepzibah’s garden for the tortis-Hell cat to give more than lukewarm 
attention to the very costliest of the London presents. “And when 
you come again bring the child nothing,” said Aunt Hepzibah, a faded 
kindly woman, with eyes that spoke to Leah of her mother. “She 
loves you better than anything on earth. Don’t spoil the love by 
making it mercenary. When you come, you bring yourself. Be sure 
that will always be joy enough for Deb.” . 

Money of no use there; nay, it would seem a barrier rather between 
herself and the child's affection. Aunt Hepzibah’s means were 
modest ; she lived in a plain little house ; dressed in old-fashioned black ; 
kept one old servant. Leah, in her training silks, with her atmo- 
sphere of London life and frivolity, felt more and more out of her 
element each time she went to Ramsgate. And then Deb’s questions, 
asked with Deb’s eyes upon her face, were in themselves not reassur- 
ing. “Was Leah happy? What, quite happy, with Jack for a 
husband?” For Deb, as of old, displays what Montaigne calls the 
“esprit primesaultier,” going at the first bound to the core of things. 
“And had she forgotten Danton, and could she get no nicer friend in 
all England than ugly Lord Stair?’ On one occasion his lordship 
had constituted himself Mrs. Chamberlayne’s escort down the river. 
“Did Jack detest Lord Stair less than he used at Madame Bonchré- 
tien’s? And why had Leah taken to putting white dust on her face? 
Was it to look like Cousin Bell, or the other fine town lady they had 
talked of in Paris—Madame Tatters ?” 

Thus the little girl would prattle; while Leah, silent, and ill at 
ease, felt that the child killed her with her talk, and gradually lost 
courage more and more for her visits to Aunt Hepzibah’s cottage and 
to innocence. So even her love for Deb, the one feeling that before 
her marriage served to keep her heart sweet, has in a manner been 
slain, and by her own suicidal hand. Meader, if this woman has 

failed to win your pity hitherto, refuse it not now; she has grown to 
shrink before a child’s eyes—to dread a child’s tongue! 


A fortnight, three weeks, go by; at last, on the Sunday forenoon 
succeeding her explanation with Jack, Leah remembers, with a start 
of remorse, that almost a month has passed without her paying Deb 
one visit. Shall she give up her hopes of meeting the Duchess at the 
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Zoo, and spend the hot hours of the afternoon in Aunt Hepizbah’s 
sea-side cottage and away from Babylon? It is her custom on Sun- 
day morning to pursue Royalty with the mob to the chapel in Mar- 
garet Street. But to-day her heavy eyes turn reluctant from the 
light at the usual hour of waking; and by the time she has risen, 
pretended to breakfast, and dressed, it is past one o'clock. ‘Too late 
to think of Ramsgate and Deb, even were one in spirits for the 
expedition. And then, there is her half-promise of meeting Lord 
Stair—as matters stand now, were it not an act well-nigh of self- 
destruction to risk incurring Lord Stair’s displeasure? And while 
we live, must we not live! lLeah’s head aches, her heart aches: she 
wants the old panacea, excitement, to bring her round. Chloral, or 
whatever poison stood readiest on ber dressing-table, yielded her as 
much sleep as comes within the reach of poisons, last night. Now, 
for the day’s refreshment, she needs movement, admiration, flattery 
—lI had almost written, needs Lord Stair. “And has’ Madame for- 
gotten the Parisian dress and bonnet that the world has not seen ?” 
suggests the consoling voice of Mademoiselle Melanie—Mademoiselle 
Melanie, anxious for freedom to appear in her Parisian finery before 
her world. Put them on; with such amount ofZwhite dust, such 
slender administration of antimony as the occasion requires, order 
the carriage, and start—to Mrs. Baltimore’s, as it is yet too early 
for the Zoo. Better an hour or so of Bell and Bell’s philosophy 
than the companionship of her own thoughts, the remembrance of 
the words that came from Jack’s lips last night. 


Cuarier XXVIII. 


ROSE=COLOURED BLINDS, 


Bett Bartrore inhabits a gewgaw little doll’s house in Curzon 
Street. The flower-decked passage, the fountain in the conservatory, 
six feet by four, on the first landing, the prevalence of rose-colour, 
patchouli, and half-light advise you what order of hostess you may 
expect before penetrating to boudoir or drawing-room. The house 
belongs to Mr. Baltimore ; so poor Bell lives rent-free, with a couple 
of women servants for her retinue. “In my half-widowed position,” 
she will tell you, her blue eyes suffused, “and considering Bob’s im- 
mense expenses in Russia (a pair of gloves costs two roubles in St. 
Petersburg), I feel it a duty to economise. I try to make my nut- 
shell pretty. A little fresh chintz, and an occasional visit to Covent 
Garden Market do not ruin one. But I cannot entertain, and my 
friends know it. Whoever cares for me must care for me alone. 
Five o’clock tea is the beginning and the end of my hospitalities.”’ 
And this is true to the letter. Bell, having reached an age when 
even a pretty woman comes to acknowledge food as one of the 
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substantial goods of human life, will accept dinners right and left— 
Richmond dinners, whitebait dinners, all dinners. She gives nothing. 
Deep hidden in the shrines of that cold heart, those who know her 
best affirm that the great god, Money, reigns supreme; that not 
pleasure, dress, love of admiration, but a solid balance at her banker’s, 
is the real motive power of Bell’s seemingly butterfly existence. The 
accusation may be true or false. Towards herself, for very certain, 
Mrs. Baltimore displays no grudging or parsimonious spirit. Wines 
of the best vintage, the earliest fruits and vegetables of the season, 
game when game is at its dearest—of all these does she partake with- 
out stint. “My health requires it,’ says Bell; that same plastic 
health that would not stand the cold of St. Petersburg, and required 
horse exercise at Scarborough! ‘It really does seem horribly sel- 
fish to order nice little dishes all for oneself, but I should starve 
on the diet that suffices for robust digestions. Good food is my 
medicine.” 

So, when Leah enters, on this particular Sunday, Bell is still in her 
own little morning-room, with the remains of “ medicine,” in the shape 
of a plate or two and an emptied champagne bottle, pushed close on a 
small round table beside her sofa. Not even her most intimate female 
friends can number or catalogue Mrs. Baltimore’s meals. Breakfast at 
ten; at one, luncheon; five o'clock tea; dinner; and, after ball or 
theatre, supper, with early cups of chocolate, with tastes of liqueur, 
with glasses of wine and sandwiches innumerable. It is astonishing 
the quantity of eating and drinking that a delicate woman going the 
mill-round of hard-and-fast London life can get through; more asto- 
nishing still, that she can at the same time consume morphia, chloral, 
or belladonna, at night, and live to tell you of it. But fashion, that 
subverts so much, seems able to subvert even physiological laws with 
impunity. 

The blinds of Mrs. Baltimore’s sanctum are thick, the atmosphere 
is perfumed ; Bell herself, all white embroidery and cambric, with a 
complexion like a girl’s, and a knot of infantine blue ribbon in her 
blonde hair, forms. a spot of pleasant cool light amidst the deep 
crimson hangings of the room. But Leah’s jaundiced sense detects 
the mould above the rose; ether amidst the millefleurs ; the deathly 
pallor of fatigue under the rouge so cunningly employed to hide its 
artifice—that artifice to which, at twenty years of age, she is herself 
fast drifting—everywhere. Never can she visit Bell Baltimore of a 
morning without reflecting that to éhis—ether and rouge, rose-lined 
blinds and satiety, will her present life lead her, just as swiftly, as 
irrevocably, as to death itself. 

“Why, what a solemn Sunday face, my dear !” cries Bell, arranging 
herself upright among her cushions, with a pitying air of friendly 
criticism. “ Anything worse than usual happened between you and 
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Jack, or is it only the effect of your dress? The dress, I think. 
These ghastly new combinations of colour are a crucial trial to one’s 
looks.” 

The ghastly combination is citron, palely delicate as an April sun- 
rise, relieved by sparing touches of warm chocolate maroon—a 
mixture strictly in accordance with nature’s chromatic laws; the 
great Venetians show it us often on their canvasses, and one that sets 
off every charm of Leah’s picturesque Eastern face to admiration. 

“ My costume is a work of art, Bell,” she remarks, with quiet cer- 
tainty. Let heart, let conscience suffer as they will—impugn Leah’s 
taste in millinery, and the master-instinct re-asserts itself! “It is 
Worth’s last creation, and came accompanied by an autograph letter 
from himself. But your curtains are so cruelly thick, it is impossible 
to judge of colour here. Oh, but I must, Bell! I am determined 
to make you a convert against your will.” 

And before Mrs. Baltimore can stay her hand, Leah has drawn a 
curtain aside, and the June sunshine sends in its flood of pitiless truth 
upon them both. 

Mrs. Baltimore actually shudders under its contact. A woman who 
fights against age, converts light, air, sunshine, all the good friends of 
humanity, into enemies. Leah, in her pale, flawless beauty, stands 
calmly self-possessed. 

“ Now that you see things unbiassed by rose-colour, confess that my 
dress is a work of art, dear Bell ?” 

“Tt may be a work of art, but it makes the complexion look green,” 
says Mrs. Baltimore, holding her position stoutly. The June sun- 
shine may do its worst! In the face of the foe—I mean of her 
dearest friend—Bell will not retrograde by an inch. “ And I am 
quite sure English people are too uncultivated to appreciate it. Those 
startling contrasts may create a sensation at Trouville or Monaco. 
They will never meet with real success in London.” 

“Tt depends so much upon what people call a ‘success, ” says 
Leah wearily, and quitting her place beside the window. “ Exchange 
the word for ‘notoriety,’ and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, I 
suppose one would do pretty nearly as well as the other ?” 

“Perhaps. Talking of notoriety, what did you think of the parable 
of the Lyttons last night, or rather of Jack’s commentaries thereupon ? 
Had I been in your place, my dear child,” says Bell, looking at her 
friend’s face hard, “I cannot say that I should have felt cheerful, 
under the circumstances.” 

“‘ Tt would be no easy thing to feel cheerful with a Hetty Robarts 
present,” Leah answers evasively. “If it had not been for you, 
Bell, what spirits, what tempers we must all have sunk to—poor Jack 
especially.” 

“ T believe I gave poor Jack one bit of sound advice,” says Bell. 
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“ Not to venture on high tragedy without studying the part well first. 
We have had a good many renderings of ‘ Othello’ on the London 
stage—French, American, Italian. We have yet to see him inter- 
preted by the implacable English husband of the nineteenth century !” 

“ Whoever plays Othello, do not cast me for Desdemona, please. 
Tragedy is quite as much out of my line of life as it is out of 
Jack's.” 

“ Tragedy !” repeats Mrs. Baltimore, with that cold smile that 
ever trenches so nearly on a sneer. “I should say tragedy was done 
with for ever on the day you bade good-bye to the Rue Castiglione. 
Our good-looking tenor—what was his name, Leah? the man with 
a profile like Giuglini’s, and an objectionable manner ?—might have 
been capable of playing a tragic part, perhaps; but now—shall I 
tell you what you and Jack really remind me of, my dear? A pair 
of spoilt children, perpetually quarrelling with each other out of 
idleness, and because they have more pretty clothes, and toys, and 
sweetmeats than are good for them.” 

“Pretty clothes, and toys, and sweetmeats are scarcely enough, 
you see, to fill two grown-up people’s lives.” 

“T am not so sure of that. Of course, the toy must be varied to 
suit different dispositions. One man has his yacht, another his seat 
in Parliament, a third philanthropy, a fourth a theatre. And, for us 
women—oh, the pretty clothes and sweetmeats are enough, I suppose, 
for us !” 

“And you believe such an existence could ever be sufficient for 
happiness ?” 

“ Happiness! Leah, you pay too much attention to your own 
pulse for health. That ‘greatest happiness’ question is one wise 
people let alone. We spend life, not in being happy, but in playing 
at being happy. Novels divert one’s attention—or might do so, if 
they portrayed creatures of flesh and blood, not heroines; or if novel- 
ists belonged to the world they try to describe—at all events, they 
keep one from that destroyer of one’s good looks, thought. And dress 
would be an amusement, if the milliners did not take it so completely 
into their own hands. And then there is riding, till the Row gets too 
hot ; and yachting—no, I believe ail sane human beings hate yachting 
the moment they find themselves out of smooth water. Pleasant 
little dinners, such as you gave us last night (minus Hetty), are, I 
fancy, about the highest, as they certainly are the most enduring, form 
of earthly enjoyment.” 

“ Unfortunately, I have a marked distaste for little dinners,” says 
Leah with a sigh. 

“You will like them better as you grow older, my dear child. I 
remember the time when I looked upon an invitation to dinner very 
nearly in the light of an affront. And now—now,” says Bell, with 
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resignation, “I have learned to estimate most men and most things, 
little dinners included, at their just value.” 

“And the end... . the end of it all?” cries Leah, half passion- 
ately. ‘“ Dancing, dressing, yachting—as long as you take care to 
keep your barque in smooth water—the eternal Row, the eternal 
skating in the rink, and Richmond and Hurlingham! Oh, Bell! I 
say, what is the end of all this vapid, meaningless existence we lead— 
you and I, the worse for ourselves, like the rest ?” 

At the energy of Leah’s voice Mrs. Baltimore’s blue eyes open 
somewhat wider than their wont. “The end of it all, for me, is to be 
little dinners, we decided. For you——” 

“Pray do not hesitate.” 

“For you—let me reflect! Playing at sentiment, probably, for the 
next dozen years or so, until ‘the last words of the last romance’ are 
definitely spoken, a gradual subsidence, like mine, alas! towards the 
art of dining—provided always that ‘your digestion lasts! People of 
bilious temperament have, it must be acknowledged, long odds against 
them in that matter of digestion ——” 

“ And then ?” 

“ Well, then—wrinkles, I assume, and whist. What other con- 
clusion is there for anyone? ‘Talking of wrinkles, have you seen the 
beautiful Patty Addison since their return to town? My dear, the 
poor thing looks older than her mother! Not all the dress and cos- 
metics in the world can patch her up into youth any longer, and yet 
she has had the audacity to appear in a Charlotte Corday bonnet.” 

And so on to scandal, and the dressmakers, When you have had 
half an hour of Bell Baltimore’s philosophy, you have had a lifetime 
of it; just as, when you have known one Bell Baltimore, you have 
known every other woman of her type. 

Not much has that type altered during the last hundred years. 
“ Metaphysics and flirtation,” wrote the shrewd biographer of the 
Chatelets and the Espinasses. ‘ Metaphysics and flirtation, systems 
of nature, fashion of dress-caps, vanity, curiosity, jealousy, atheism, 
rheumatism, bouts-rimés, noble sentiments, and rouge-pots.” 

Novel-reading may have taken the place of bouts-rimés; neuralgia, 
not rheumatism, be the malady in vogue; noble sentiments may have 
fallen into disuse. These are but variations of detail and the hour. 
The type of woman remains unchanged. What shall we say of the 
society, dining, dressing, pleasure-seeking, God-ignoring, to which she 
first owed her existence ? 
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CHAPTER X XIX. 
HER GRACE OF ST. IVES. 


We may say thus much, at least: that its creed and practice are 
logically consistent, its wisdom is justified of her children. ‘“ Love 
nothing, mourn for nothing. Lat, drink, sleep, and to-morrow die, 
expectant of the nihilism in which we have lived.” 

As Leah drives away from Curzon Street, something of this philo- 
sophy of despair animates her heart. The future that lies before her,. 
whether she again meet Danton or not—ah, that, like the “ greatest 
happiness” question, is a matter well left alone. 

To-day she will enjoy herself. The sky overhead is blue, and she 
is twenty, and her dress becomes her, and she will have Lord Stair’s 
homage to display before half London as usual. On to the Zoo, with 
hopes that some other excitement than a dual dinner at home may 
arise for the evening! ‘Then, sleep arrived at as best one can, and 
her morning caater with Lord Stair in the Row, and the polo match 
—Lord Stair has promised to drive there with her and Jack, in the 
afternoon ; and then engagements, two desp (each including Lord 
Stair), for the evening. Is there time after all for the destroyer, 
thought, to vex one—time for more than skin-deep, transient suffering 
in a life of pleasure like this ? 

Lord Stair’s arm assists her from her carriage at the gates of the 
Zoological Gardens; Lord Stair whispers the reassuring news that 
the Duchess of St. Ives is already here, and without her daughter ; so 
that, if Mrs. Chamberlayne has still any inclination for the ball on the 
thirtieth——” 

“ Any inclination !” cries Leah, with her bright, cold gaiety, the 
Prince Charming’s very January sunshine. “ Why, I have scarcely 
slept six winks for thinking of my coming grandeur. Fancy poor 
obscure me dancing in a quadrille made up of earls and marchionesses— 
perhaps, if I behave myself extraordinarily well, with that bulwark of 
all the rectitudes, Lady Violet McLagan for a vis-a-vis. How can 
you ask such a question, Milor? and what, in the name of everything 
absurd, makes you call me ‘Mrs. Chamberlayne’ with such an air of 
severity ?” 

An inexperienced man might pardonably be led astray by her 
tone. But Lord Stair has learnt his lesson too well for any change of 
mood in Leah to put him off his guard a second time. 

“ Whatever absurdity I may commit to-day, you are answerable for 
it,” he answers. “ In the first place, because I have carbonic acid on the 
brain—the result of a couple of hours’ vain expectation of seeing you 
last night at the cotton people’s. In the second—well, I have always: 
considered you rather nice-looking as you know—but in that dress ——” 
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“Tell me if you think it a crucial trial to the complexion ?” ex- 
claims Leah with animation. “No; that question inevitably leads up 
toa compliment. Tell me honestly if my dress—Worth’s last—is in 
good taste? I have been calling on Bell Baltimore, and she assured 
me, on her faith as a friend, that such an atrocious combination could 
never meet with success except at Trouville or Monaco.” 

“Poor Mrs. Baltimore! What compliment of mine could be flat- 
tery as thorough as her dispraise! The dress is Worth’s, Mrs. 
Chamberlayne—well, Leah, then, if you command it—and the wearer 
is . . . Leah!” 

How much sweeter can truth be made than falsehood in the hands 
of a competent artist! Leah blushes with pleasure at Lord Stair’s 
reply ; and thus blushing, and with her lovely face upturned to his, 
makes her appearance before the world, or such section of the world 
as is taking its pleasure, moult tristement, upon the well-baked turf 
of the Zoo, this Sunday afternoon. 

And her success is beyond dispute. Never did prophetess, even in 
her own country, prove falser than Bell Baltimore. Women look at 
Worth’s last, and envy the wearer. Men look at the wearer, and 
envy Lord Stair. At every step she takes she gains an admirer, or 
loses a shred of reputation. Her success is genuine. 

“ And now for our Duchess,” says Lord Stair, when they have two 
or three times made the circuit of the lawn. ‘I pointed her out to 
you in Kensington Gardens the other day, did I not ?” 

“A painted old lady, with closed eyelids, who gets up for sixteen ? 
The difficulty is how to distinguish the Duchess of St. Ives from all 
‘the other less exalted old ladies with closed eyelids and paint, and 
who get up for sixteen !” 

“The Duchess wears an eau de Nil dress,” whispers Lord Stair, 
“and at this moment is standing not six yards ahead of us. Come, 
I will introduce you before Lady Violet and the McLagan appear on 
the scene. Lady Vi never loved me, even before she turned saint, 
and is not likely to extend a favouring hand to any of my friends. 
Indeed, you must not mind a little rude treatment from either mother 
or daughter. What we want is an invitation to the ball on the 
thirtieth, not politeness.” 

Need I enter upon a description of the well-known Dowager 
Duchess of St. Ives—friskiest of dowagers still, although with the 
marriage of Lady Vi to the great Glasgow whisky-lord the days of 
cakes and ale may be said to have passed? Ah, those palmy days, 
not to be spoken of now save in a whisper! Did ever duchess and 
her daughter, I wonder, enjoy themselves like these two? At one 
time seeing life behind the scenes of the London theatres, with the 
last handsome star or aspirant young actor in favour; at another, 
dancing, incognita, at the opera balls in Paris. Now shrimping, 
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picturesquely barefoot, among the fisher-girls in the Scilly Isles or 
at Biarritz. Fast, popular, reckless as to men’s respect or women’s 
censure always! | 

The Duchess, née Mullins, must have possessed no common charms 
of person in her youth ; and certain tricks of manner, certain ineradi- 
cable tossings of the head, and gestures learnt before the glass, betray, 
her dearest friends suspect, an early acquaintance with the foot-lights. 
Bat on this point history is uncertain. She is quite an old woman 
now (alas! Lady Vi’s fortieth birthday had struck before that way- 
ward beauty consented to barter the splendid name of Fitz-Osborn 
against the siller of the McLagan), but keeps her threescore years at 
bay valiantly; wears tight-fitting waists, bonnets that would not 
misbecome a maiden of eighteen, and has her colouring attended to by 
the very first professional artists in enamel. Ata due perspective, just 
until you hear the shrill old voice, or see the withered old complexion 
in a side light, you might mistake her Grace for a woman of eight- 
and-thirty still. 

Lord Stair walks up to her, his hat in his hand—whatever the 
shortcomings of the inner man—the one finished Chesterfield, out- 
wardly, that London society can show! He has been an immense 
favourite for a good many years past with her Grace ; and not, as yet, 
discerning that Leah is his companion, she receives him with all the 
smiles and airs of a juvenile coquette, extending three playful old 
primrose-coloured fingers for him to press. 

“You are a bad man, Lord Stair. I vow I don’t know whether 
you deserve to be spoken to. Pray how long is it since you have 
been to see me ?” 

“An eternity, judging by my own feelings,” says Lord Stair; 
“but, in plain fact, less than a week. The fact is, you are cruel 
enough to shut your door upon me now,” he adds, bending over her 
with an air of reproachful gallantry, and lowering his voice to a 
whisper. “In the old days——” 

“ Ah, don’t talk to me of the old days,” she interrupts him, with 
coy sprightliness. “Tn the old days you used to be a man of exclu- 
sive tastes. You don’t care for me or for my world now. Pray, who 
is our latest rival? Who is this little person'with the Jewish profile 
whom you have promoted from the ranks?” For the Duchess of St. 
Ives, née Mullins, is conservative to the backbone, rigidly unbending 
on the score of birth and ancestry. Are not all chance-made great- 
nesses liable to the same weakness? The deceit of the eye “that 
when others come on they think themselves to go back.” “A Mrs. 
Chatterton, I am told, or Chancellor, or some such name?” 

A less wary tactician might well be embarrassed by the situation, 
considering that the little person with the Jewish profile now stands 
within less than three yards of the Duchess. Lord Stair not only 
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ignores that cause for embarrassment exists, but, in the coolest 
manner imaginable, presents Leah on the instant to her Grace. The 
daughter of one of his oldest friends (Lord Stair first met Colonel 
Pascal, under Bonchrétien’s roof, ten months ago in Paris). He, Lord 
Stair, has been wishing, ever since Mrs. Chamberlayne’s arrival in town, 
for an opportunity of introducing her to the Duchess of St. Ives. 

The Duchess of St. Ives glances through a thin chink of eyelid at 
Leah’s fair young face; then relaxes the muscles of her neck by 
about a third of an inch, and stares vacantly away, under the fringe 
of her parasol, at nothingness. Not an encouraging glance or bow; 
but those who aspire to the slippery prize of Duchesses must risk 
many a stumble before that prize is reached. Leah stands calm, 
smiling, self-collected. Not the most hardened title-hunter in London 
could display airier callousness to slight than does Colonel Pascal’s 
daughter at this moment. And her Mentor feels proud of her. 

“Qne meets a horrible mob of people at the Zoo,” says the 
Duchess, addressing herself, pointedly, to Lord Stair. “In former 
days it was pleasant enough, but now you seem to run across your 
dressmaker’s apprentices at every turn. We are not only educating 
our masters, it seems, but learning to associate with them. Pray, 
who are all these shocking creatures, Lord Stair? Come and take a 
turn, and divert me. I remember the time when I used to say there 
was no man in London whose mauvaise langue could divert me like 
Lord Stair’s. But, of course, that belongs to the past.” 

She moves away, holding her parasol well between herself and the 
“ dressmakers’ apprentices,” and, with Lord Stair in devoted attendance, 
commences her walk ; Leah—who has really no alternative but to 
walk likewise—upon the side of the parasol. And so the world 
beholds them. 

“ Do you see, my love?” whispers Mr. Robarts to his Hetty; for 
it chances that the Robartses form two units in the crowd of nobodics 
among the chairs. “Our cousin Leah is on the high road to ruin, 


-doubtless, but her worst enemies must admit that she is going there 


in good style. You are aware, I hope, Hetty, that the high-rouged 
notability with whom Jack’s wife is walking is the Dowager Duchess 
of St. Ives?” 

“The Dowager—Duchess—of St. Ives!” stammers Hetty, feeling 
her very finger-ends tingle as she gives utterance to the honied, 
unfamiliar words. 

“The real live Duchess of St. Ives, widow of the last, mother of 
the present Duke. Not, perhaps,” says Mr. Robarts, “if history be 
true, an old lady whose antecedents would stand the strictest research 
—but that, Henrietta, is no business of yours or mine. Leniency 
towards the trifling sins of those above us in station is, I consider, a 
duty, and a very solemn one, too, in these all-levelling times.” 
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“You may sneer at what others venerate, if you like, Mr. Robarts. 
Probably, if you had had the advantage of mixing from childhood 
with the aristocracy, you would show less of this small bitterness in 
speaking of them. For my own part,” cries Hetty, with a sudden 
burst of magnanimity, “I feel more and more disposed to think no 
evil of your cousin’s wife. How is it possible for me to be a judge of 
her temptations? Brought suddenly forward, poor thing, from some 
fifth-rate class of society into the world, and without the inestimable 
blessing of a refined early training to hold her straight!” 

“Your sentiments do you honour, my love. I hope you will stick 
to them, if at any future time our cousin’s wife should fall upon dark 
days—an accident that may happen even with members of the aris- 
tocracy for one’s friends. See, they are coming this way. Now, 
Henrietta, if we can only get Mrs. Chamberlayne to notice us, we 
shall have it in our power to say that we have been bowed to by a 
near relation who was conversing on terms of intimacy with a 
duchess and a viscount.” 

But Mrs. Chamberlayne, it would seem, has no intention of noticing 
her Bayswater cousins from the exalted state in which she at present 
finds herself. She sees them, as she sees all other terrestrial 
objects, through a sort of halo. What should her mind really grasp 
and recognise save the one dazzling fact of her own position? She, 
Leah Pascal, the girl who ten months before wore darned stockings 
(three clean pairs a week), permitted to walk beside the parasol of a 
duchess!—a well white-washed old duchess, who attends Court 
christenings, heads subscription lists, gives away the prizes in indus- 
trial schools, and who, from her youth upward, has been able to set 
conventionalities, one might almost venture to say moralities, aside, at 
her pleasure ! 

They saunter to the extreme end of the lawn; the expression of 
her Grace’s roseate-tinted lips gradually relaxing under the influence 
of her companion’s gallant speeches; they retrace their footsteps: ere 
long Lord Stair descries, in the direction of the bridge, the advancing 
figures of Lady Violet McLagan and her husband. And all this 
time not one syllable has the Duchess vouchsafed to speak to the 
little person with the Jewish profile, not one tangible step has been 
gained towards the goal of Leah’s hopes, and of Lord Stair’s 
manceuvring—an invitation for the Duchess’s ball on the thirtieth. 

Abruptly, without preamble, Lord Stair, like the veteran he is, 
surprises, and takes the position by a coup de main. When a woman, 
young or old, resolutely refuses to look at, or speak to, another 
woman, stealthy approaches, scientific undermining, are about as 
useful as they would be against the Rock of Gibraltar. And still an 
adroit, unlooked-for stratagem may bring her to capitulate. 

The Duchess of St. Ives really likes Lord Stair; as far as a Chloe 
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of sixty can entertain such feelings towards a Daphnis twenty years 
her junior, I would say she has a weakness for him: and Daphnis, not 
unmindful of the fact, resolves to turn this weakness to account. 

Bending over her pleadingly, “ You can afford, better than most 
women, to be generous,” he whispers, with sudden earnestness of tone. 
“For the sake—well, for the sake of the old friendship there has been 
between us, I want you todo me a favour. Invite Mrs. Chamberlayne 
and her husband to this ball you are giving on the thirtieth.” 

The Duchess of St. Ives’ eyelids unclose to their fullest extent. 

“Mrs. Chamberlayne and her husband—who are they, pray ?— 
where are they? I have not the remotest idea what you are talking 
about.” 

“ Mrs. Chamberlayne is—exactly on the other side of your parasol,” 
says Lord Stair. “Her husband, to all intents and purposes, may be 
termed non-existent.” 

“A great pity the wife is not non-existent also! You ask me to do 
impossibilities. If these people were in any decent position, in spite 
of—well, in spite of the young woman’s name being a great deal too 
much on men’s tongues, Lord Stair, I might-——” 

“Duchess! It is unlike you to show such small feminine censo- 
riousness.” 

“ But I have not myself only to think of. Violet looks over my 
lists, and puts a cross against whatever names she chooses. I am 
getting an old woman ; I cannot be at the trouble of arguing on sub- 
jects that don’t interest me with Violet.” 

“And if, some fine day, Violet chose to strike out my name, it 
must go, I conclude ?” 

“T am not talking of old friends, or of people of my own world. 
Violet looks over the new names, and strikes out those she considers 
the most objectionable amongst them.” 

“The only objectionable quality Mrs. Chamberlayne can be said to 
possess is her beauty.” 

“Her what ?” cries the old Duchess with tart asperity. Happily, 
the band is playing a deafening set of waltzes just at present, so the 
conversation does not reach Leah in its integrity. ‘ Well, I used to 
think you, with all your sins, a man of discrimination. A poor, 
sallow-looking little Jewess girl like that a beauty !” 

“To my own taste, most certainly not,’ answers Lord Stair with 
brave unfaithfulness. “No women, as you know, are handsome in my 
eyes, save the fairest of the fair.’ The Duchess, in her youth, must 
have been a brilliant, reddish blonde; such, at least, is tha type 
aimed at now by her artists in perukes and enamel. “ All the very 
young fellows at the clubs, I believe, consider Mrs. Chamberlayne 
good-looking, or it is the fashion of the moment for them to say s0. 
For myself—the truth is, I have reasons that I will tell you of some 
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day for wishing to help on her father’s daughter if I can. And you 
are the one woman in London whom I would ask to give her a help- 
ing hand.” 

“and the Duchess of St. Ives melts. Something in Lord Stair’s 
voice has really set such remnant of a heart as the old coquette may 
be said to possess a-beating. 

“JT shall never get Vi to forgive me, or her husband either. If I 
followed my son-in-law’s wishes, I should never invite any one but 
princes of the blood, and the family, to the hundreth cousin, of the 
McLagans. But upon my word, there will be such a crush, you 
might introduce your laundress and no one be the wiser; and of 
course you can explain to these people that one chance invitation does 
not constitute an acquaintance.” 

And then she raises her parasol by an inch: she looks at Leah 
through a slightly wider chink of eyelid than upon their first intro- 
duction. 

“You have not been long in town, Lord Stair tells me, Mrs. Chat- 
terton, and it really is impossible for me to pay morning visits. 
However, if you like to dispense with formalities, I am giving a dance 
on the thirtieth, and shell be happy 

There is not time for another syllable. Lady Violet and her hus- 
band have at this moment emerged from the crowd, not a dozen paces 
distant, and, almost before Lord Stair has been able to whisper his 
thanks, or get Leah safely out of the way of danger, the mother and 
daughter are standing by each other's side. 

Lady Violet—that lovely Lady Violet for whose smiles all men 
once contended—is now a very faded flower indeed. Beauty, whose 
potency resides solely in rose-leaf lips and azure eyes at nineteen, is 
apt to be of the washed-out or sour type a score of years later on; 
above all, when no cheerful ray of soul illumines it from within. 

“We praise the fair,” runs the proverb, “according as our own 
market goes in it.” Lady Violet’s market has gone exceedingly ill. 
Look at the face and figure of the McLagan, as he walks beside her! 
And she abhors and contemns that big fair of vanity wherein she had 
once hoped to drive so splendid a bargain matrimonial. Woe, if Lady 
Violet come across them, to the young and giddy crowd who still 
thread its mazes, full of hope for the future, and enjoyment of the 
present! Woe, above all, to the reigning beauties of the hour—stars 
whose uprising serves but to render the declension of Lady Violet 
McLagan the more apparent ! 

Lord Stair has got Leah a little clear of impending danger, but not 
so clear as to be wholly out of hearing; and Lady Violet McLagan’s 
voice is at once deliberate and piercing—a voice specially trained, one 
would say, for the utterance and emphasising of cruel speeches to her 
weaker sisters. 

VOL. XLIV. x 
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“ Who is that lady you have been walking about with, mother?” 
she asks brusquely. ‘A Mrs. Chancellor, or Chatterton, or some 
such name.’ Sol imagined. ‘Anda friend of Lord Stair’s.’ So I 
also imagined. Don’t you think you mistake in allowing yourself to 
be seen in public with these doubtful-looking persons?” 

Leah hears every word of the remark as plainly as though it were 
addressed to her at first hand ; hears, and I doubt not will remember 
in days when Vanity Fair and its jostling crowd, their ambitions and 
their rebuffs, shall have become to her like the faded pageants of a 
long-past fever dream. 

“ And this is my moment of triumph—solid, honourable triumph, 
Milor,” she cries gaily—yes, without a quiver of the lip. “Who 
could have guessed that the first taste of social success would be so 
sweet! A duke’s widow, under pressure, inviting—or rather, not for- 
bidding—me to appear at her house! A duke’s daughter condescend- 
ing to give an unfavourable criticism on my looks!” 

“You must reckon Lady Violet McLagan’s adverse criticisms, like 
Mrs. Baltimore’s, as the sincerest flattery,” is Lord Stair’s answer. 
“ Since the loss of her own beauty—when I was a lad, and you, Mrs. 
Chamberlayne, were just beginning to run alone, Lady Violet really 
was a beauty—she has never been able to look another pretty woman 
in the face.” 

“T accept the apology in the same philosophic spirit as I did the 
invitation. Ah, Lord Stair, how much I owe you for all these blush- 
ing honours! If my poor papa were but here to witness them.” 

The world at large does evidently not only witness, but approve. 
During the next ten minutes Leah receives more gracious smiles from 
women’s lips than have yet been accorded her during her London 
career. What Mrs. Chamberlayne is, what Mrs. Chamberlayne is 
likely to become—‘‘ Why, my dear friend, with such a husband as hers 
—quite lost, you know—and, with such an adviser as Lord Stair, can 
any good thing be looked for ?—and an adventures, or scarcely better, 
I am told, before her marriage. This Colonel Pascal (can any one 
tell me what regiment Colonel Pascal commanded?) mixed up, they 
say, in some kind of agency in Paris. Still, I am never one to throw 
the first stone 75 

At any one who floats sufficiently to be noticed of duchesses. 

As for Hetty Robarts, her newly-aroused charity quite burns for an 
occasion of making itself practically felt. 

“Tt will be an undoubted duty to ask the Chamberlaynes to dinner, 
Charles; indeed, the first invitation ought to have come from our 
house, not theirs. But really there seems a terrible difficulty in 
deciding whom to get to meet them, does there not ?” 

“We know a dean, of some kind or another, I believe,” answers 
Mr. Robarts, with his quiet obtuseness. “Perhaps Mrs. Chamber- 
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layne would not mind, for once, putting up with so humble a 
dignitary. Still, when one is in the habit of walking about with 
duchesses——’”’ 

“A dean. To be edified by a few of Jack Chamberlayne’s little 
stories, I hope. You might as well propose at once to extend the 
party to Mrs. Baltimore.” 

“Mrs. Baltimore would be a congenial spirit to invite to meet the 
Duchess of St. Ives, if we could only soar sufficiently high to make 
her Grace’s acquaintance.” 

**____. And what I was thinking was, we might ask Leah to come 
back and dine with us, unceremoniously, this.evening. It avoids the 
necessity, for the time being, of inviting her husband. It gets us out 
of the difficulty of finding people to meet them———” 

“But it involves our committing a mortal rudeness to a viscount,” 
says Mr. Robarts, innocently. ‘Lord Stair, it is evident, is on 
attendance for the afternoon upon Mrs. Chamberlayne. How could 
you have the face to ask her, in his Lordship’s hearing, to return with 
us to dinner ?” 

I must do Henrietta Robarts the justice of saying that at this 
point she colours somewhat. 

“T—lI thought perhaps yow might like to invite Lord Stair as well, 
Charles, dear,” she remarks, with a touching little air of wifely diffi- 
dence. “Lord Stair is a most agreeable person when you come to 
converse with him. He knows a great number of my mamma's old 
friends” 

“ And he calls our cousin’s wife by her Christian name! No, no, 
Henrietta. Do not let your good-heartedness lead you into an action 
that your conscience might hereafter disapprove. Holding a certain 
set of strong opinions on Saturday night, how can it possibly be right 
to invite Lord Stair and Mrs. Chamberlayne to meet each other, at 
your own table, on Sunday ?”” 

“I don’t suppose our inviting, or not inviting them, would make 
much difference in the end, Charles.” 

“Ah, I see. The world is wicked, but it does not come within our 
special province to be the world’s reformers. Carry out your chari- 
table intentions by all means, my love. We shall not have a very 
grand dinner to set before a viscount. Still, if moral considerations 
are set at rest, it is to be hoped the limited size of the turbot will not 
signify.” 

And a few minutes later, Hetty makes her way up to Leah with 
almost sisterly warmth. So glad to meet her, and looking so well, 
and such an exquisite dress. But here without Jack? Well, now, 
for Hetty’s part, she considers Jack a very bad boy indeed for taking 
so little care of his wife. And on a Sunday, too! Mr. Robarts would - 
no more let her go to the Zoo by herself—— 
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“Oh, but I have run about by myself ever since I was a smal? 
child,” says Leah, with her ready, all-concealing frankness. “Think 
how I was brought up! Before I was fourteen papa used to send me 
half over London to buy his cigars and lavender gloves. And then I 
have Lord Stair; you did not see him? Lord Stair looks after my 
welfare much more narrowly than Jack would.” 

“Tf I thought Jack would ever forgive me, I should like to carry 
you off with us to Inverness Road,” cries Hetty. “Charles, would it 
not be delightful if we could persuade Leah to dine with us to-day, 
and Lord Stair? Morning dress—oh, my lord, we shall all be in 
morning dress. I will listen to no excuses. You and I can go in the 
brougham, Leah, and have a nice long chat together—we positively 
ought to make each other’s acquaintance—and Charles will follow with 
Lord Stair in your carriage.” 

Thus does Mrs. Robarts dig her first little trench around her 
viscount; not without success. The prospect even of a Bayswater 
dinner seems brighter to Leah, in her present state of mind, than a 
solitary evening spent with Jack. Lord Stair declares himself to be 
under Mrs. Chamberlayne’s orders in all things. Finally, as the last 
notes of the national anthem swell through the Gardens, it comes to 
pass that Hetty is conducted “ to our brougham,” trembling with fear 
lest none of her friends should recognise her upon the arm of 
Greatness. 

Lenient to the trifling sins of those above us! The good little 
Pharisee could almost find it in her heart to forgive Bell Baltimore 
and her diamonds at this moment. 


CHAPTER XXX, 


A RED-LETTER DAY. 


Over the dinner in Inverness Road we need not linger long. 

Mrs. Chamberlayne and Lord Stair are not the only consumers of 
the limited turbot. Hetty prides herself upon the intellectual flavour 
of her impromptu Sunday gatherings, and has picked up two hack 
representatives of the world of pen-and-ink to grace her board to-day ; 
a female fanatic in spectacles, who tortures poor Robarts by discussing 
the theory of evolution from primordial germs, and a leading funny 
man of « leading funny paper, who never opens his mouth, save to fill 
it, from the beginning of the repast till its conclusion. 

There are the accustomed cold entrées, and wretched pink cham- 
pagne, and troupe of babies for dessert ; the usual suppressed yawns 
in the fine, tasteless drawing-room when Hetty treats her guests to 

second-hand esthetics, and boarding-school Beethoven after dinner. 

’ To say that one dines with Mrs. Robarts, is to say all these things, 
without need of expansion. Are there not hundreds of Hettys, in 
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Bayswater and elsewhere, and cannot every reader fill in the outlines 
of the sketch from dreary personal experience, unaided by shading of 
mine? 

At half-past ten, to a moment, the celebrities, male and female, wish 
good-night, and start upon their different roads, on foot, by omnibus, 
by underground rail. It would require a natural historian of the 
species to say, definitely, how the professional feeder-out makes his 
way back to his burrow. By the time eleven o'clock strikes, Lord 
Stair’s face, as he stands behind the piano, turning over the pages 
of Hetty’s symphonies, inspires even his fellow-martyr’s heart with 
pity. 

“Your music would be excuse sufficient for one forgetting time and 
everything belonging to it, Hetty.” And, as she speaks, Leah rises 
from the side of Mrs. Robarts, whose peace of mind she has been 
steadily undermining throughout the evening. “But if Jack and I 
have one principle in common—I was nearly saying, if Jack and I 
have one principle left us—it is on the subject of keeping horses 
waiting in the night air—Sunday night air, especially. Lord Stair, 
it goes against my conscience to tear you away from Beethoven, but 
you know you are under my commands, and duty is duty.” 

And now occurs a complication, trivial in outward seeming, and yet 
that is destined to give form and colour to the whole remaining portion 
of Leah’s story. No horses have been kept waiting in the night air; no 
carriage was ordered to return to Bayswater at all! In accordance 
with Hetty’s plan, the two ladies drove back from the Zoo together in 
the brougham, Lord Stair and Mr. Robarts in Mrs. Chamberlayne’s 
Victoria. Upon Lord Stair, therefore, rests the blame of the over- 
sight, if oversight it be. He does his best to look innocent, expresses 
remorse, contrition—the fact remains unaltered. No carriage has 
been ordered, and if Mrs. Chamberlayne intend to get back to Picca- 
dilly to-night it will be well to see about something without delay— 
this is Lord Stair’s practical suggestion—in the shape of a cab. 

“A cab! No, indeed, my lord!” cries Hetty, shocked that a 
viscount should, in her house, be reduced to utter such a word. 
“We will send Leah back in our brougham, of course. Theophilus, 
my dear, ring the bell and bid James order Thomas to bring the 
brougham round at once.” 

Theophilus is the eldest Robarts boy, a pattern of his father in face 
and speech, and, at the age of ten, already seeing through and through 
the thin varnish of Hetty’s character. 

“You know you can never have the brougham after church-time on 
Sundays, mother.” All the Robarts children have suppressed little 
methodical voices like old men. ‘Thomas says so. And Thomas is 
screwed. He broke the big dish going down the kitchen stairs.” 
For, alas! in the present inchoate stage of Hetty’s grandeur, Thomas, 
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the supercilious coachman, has to do butler at all smaller entertain- 
ments. “And cook means to leave.” 

Mr. Robarts pats his first-born with grim approval on the shoulder ; 
Hetty colours a painfal purple from brow to chin. Leah, with the 
never-failing Pascal tact, declares that a drive in a hansom on a moon- 
lit summer night is just her very highest conception of earthly 
enjoyment. 

“ But alone, I mean, without Jack,” hesitates poor Hetty, doubtful 
(in spite of her mamma’s refined training)’ as to whether, in the 
highest circles, people think, or do not think, of the proprieties. “TI 
am sure Charles would never hear—would you, Charles, love—of my 
entering a public vehicle alone!” 

“Ah, but I am the very reverse of alone,” says Leah. “ Lord Stair 
is going to enjoy the public vehicle and the moonlight with me. If 
we find a hansom, we will drive. If we do not find one, we will 
walk. And, either way, you may be quite sure no one will be in the 
least tempted to run away with us.” : 

And so the matter is settled. Hetty would fain bid Theophilus 
order James to order Thomas to get a hansom; but Leah insists upon 
being allowed to start upon her pilgrimage on foot. The charm of 
the hansom is its uncertainty. As likely as not, they will be forced to 
walk the whole way to Piccadilly; any how, if misadventures of an 
exciting nature should befal her, Hetty will be sure to receive intelli- 
gence of her fate in the morning papers. 

“i And if we had not started when we did, I should have com- 
mitted some act of desperation,” she remarks, five minutes later, to Lord 
Stair. It is a soft summer night, delicious even in dusty Bayswater, 
and, arm-in-arm, Mrs. Chamberlayne and Lord Stair are sauntering 
slowly along, eastward, through Queen’s Gardens. “ As I listened to 
the classical symphonies, as I looked round the room at the oil paint- 
ings of Hetty, and the statuettes of Hetty, and the photographs of 
Hetty, I felt myself growing rapidly dangerous. A very little more, 
and I should have begun laying siege to Charles’s heart in sheer 
self-defence.” 

“A lucky thing for Charles that we left.” 

“Poor creature! I don’t look upon him as responsible for his 
actions. Bell Baltimore was right. Hetty, and the babies, and 
Beethoven, together, haye brought Mr. Robarts, little as he knows it, 
to the verge of ruin.” 

“ And we are to infer that his, that any man’s moral equilibrium 
would be restored by Mrs. Chamberlayne’s laying siege to him?” is 
Lord 8tair’s answer. 

“Qh, all these things are comparative,” says Leah, lightly. “To 
have siege laid to one by Mrs. Chamberlayne would be a sin some 
degrees less heinous than wife-murder, would it not ?” 
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“ Difficult to say. I have no wife (happily for the wife) to murder, 
and I have certainly never had siege laid to me by Mrs. Chamberlayne. 
If a few people could, quietly and innocently, be put out of the way, 
and a few other people take their places, the world would be a much 
pleasanter one to live in than it is.” 

And, consciously or unconsciously, Lord Stair’s arm presses closer 
upon the delicate little gloved hand that rests there. - 

“T should have to think that proposition over before I could assent 
to it,” Leah remarks. “If a few people—say, Hetty Robarts—could 
be quietly put out of the way, and a few other people—say, Leah 
Chamberlayne—could take their place. . . . No, Lord Stair, I like the 
world infinitely better under the present dispensation, thank you.” 

“Under the present dispensation,” repeats Lord Stair, more as 
though he were addressing himself than Leah; “loitering in the 
summer moonlight, and with Mrs. Chamberlayne, for once not in a 
cruel mood, at one’s side! Yes, if such a state of things as this could 
last, the world would need extremely little reformation to convert it 
into Utopia, as far as I am concerned.” 

“Until you got tired of the moonlight and of Mrs. Chamberlayne 
together! You and I can, we do, support a good deal of each other's 
conversation, Milor, but always before an audience, always with the 
dress, folly, or failure of our dearest friends supplying us with themes. 
Solitude, and moonlight, and Utopia, would soon exhaust our stock of 
ideas, depend upon it.” 

“T don’t know that I would mind risking the experiment,” says 
Lord Stair. 

For a full minute, or more, Leah does not speak. Her eyes are 
looking away—far beyond these straight dull rows of London pave- 
ment. The whole expression of her face has become serious under 
the influence of thoughts in which Lord Stair has, and knows he has, 
no part. 

“ The elixir of life, the charm of all our best hours, is uncertainty,” 
she cries at last, returning, with a visible effort, to herself and to her 
companion, “as I remarked to Hetty in respect of hansom cabs. [am 
looking well to-day, you say; I am in high spirits, could langh—did 
you hear how I laughed at dinner, even under the dead weight of 
Hetty and her authors? Now I will tell you why. To-day, I know, 
is a turning-point in my life. My fate... . one cannot reason 
about these presentiments, one feels them... . trembles in the 
balance. I am like the gamblers, whose faces I used to watch at 
Monaco, when they had staked all on the last turn of the cards. 
Well, and it suits me. My queerly-strung nature thrives best on that 
sort of desperate excitement.” 

“ About one thing, at least, there is no uncertainty, I hope,” says 
Lord Stair—“our friendship. Yes, Mrs. Chamberlayne, even after 
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the lesson you read me last night, I have the courage to pronounce 
that word.” 

His tone is grave, but as far removed as tone can be from senti- 
ment. The hour, the loneliness, the softened beauty of Leah’s up- 
turned face, do not, for an instant, beguile Lord Stair from the path 
which he has chalked out for his footsteps to follow; a path leading, 
he devoutly trusts, to far graver issues than any paltry gratification of 
vanity, any transient light comedy of conquest. For once Lord 
Stair’s friendship for a woman is in earnest, terrible earnest ; the re- 
habilitation of his own lost life, the replenishment of his own empty 
coffers, staked upon its stability. 

“Our friendship is, of all mortal relations, the most uncertain,” 
Leah answers, with recovered gaiety of manner. “ That is just why 
we can endure to see each other so often. Any fine morning we 
may wake and know that we have seen our last. Your marriage, for 
instance——” 

“Ts precisely the one catastrophe that cannot happen.” 

“ Every man thinks so—poor Mr. Robarts thought so, depend upon 
it—till his hour comes. Now Lady Stair would naturally be some 
blue-blooded patrician, with eyelids like the Duchess of St. Ives, and 
a distaste for doubtful-looking persons, like Lady Violet McLagan. 
And the doubtful-looking persons would not considor it an amusement 
to associate with her.” 

“ My wife,” says Lord Stair, carelessly, “as you insist upon my 
talking about such a myth—will be some well-gilded Miss Molasses, 
dug out of the inmost depths of the City. You cannot really imagine, 
Mrs. Chamberlayne, that I would surrender my liberty from any other 
motive than starvation? Blue blood, black, yellow, any coloured 
blood, so long as it were tightly bound up in the great rating interests 
of the country, would do for me.” 

“To be sure. I recollect, when you first began my education in 
Paris, your telling me there were only two reliable instincts in human 
nature—vanity and hunger. Miss Molasses would marry your lord- 
ship from vanity.” 

“As I should most certainly marry Miss Molasses from hunger, 
Heaven help Miss Molasses !” 

“Heaven help any woman who marries any man,” says Leah. 
“Unless——” Her voice falters. 

“Unless it be the man who loves her,” finishes Lord Stair. “In 
which case, Heaven help her the more. She will need it. A man who 
loves, like these fathers of families, is capable of any crime.” 

“ And men who do not love ?” 

“ Commit”indiscretions, no doubt, not crimes. If I loved a woman— 
I mean,” he corrects himself, “if fate ever rendered it possible for me 
to marry the woman I loye—I should torture her with my jealousy. 
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Torture her! as I told you last night; I believe I would kill her if she 
looked at any other fellow than myself.” 

Leah laughs, a little uneasily. : 

“If Iam anywhere in the way when you are courting Miss Molasses, 
it will be my duty to give her a hint or two as to these ferocious dis- 
positions. At the same time, I must say I think you are mistaken, 
Milor. No crime bigger than what the Duchess of St. Ives calls the 
‘mauvaise langue’ is in your nature.” 

“Wait until you see me tried, Mrs. Chamberlayne.” 

“Until Lady Stair, née Miss Molasses, takes to flirting ?” ; 

“Until the one woman the world holds for me, throws my friend- 
ship over, Leah.” 

And something in the tone of Lord Stair’s voice conveys to the full 
as much a warning as a jest. 


At the corner of Stanhope Terrace they come upon a cab-stand, and 
then follows their drive, for the most part a silent one, along the out- 
skirts of the moonlit park to Piccadilly. Well, when they have arrived 
within thirty or forty yards of their destination, suddenly, Leah turns 
wise ; bethinks herself that it would be prudent for Lord Stair to part 
from her here, rather than at the door of her own hotel. I use the 
word “wise” relatively. The caprice is about as baseless as that fatal 
one which prompted her, on the evening of her walk with Danton, to 
visit the café chantant in Paris. n 

“Don’t think that, like John Gilpin’s wife, I fear the neighbours, 
she tells him. “Iam really influenced by the dictates of conscience. 
All Hetty’s hints as to inefficient chaperons and public conveyances 
have come back, with a rush, upor my brain. To return home at 
midnight in a hansom is bad enough; still it is just one degree better 
than to return home at midnight in the same discreditable vehicle, noé 

alone.” 

“T am listening to the first compliment that ever fell to me from 
your lips,” says Lord Stair. “In the wintry days of gout and rheuma- 
tizm to come, I shall be able to say that once, actually once in her 
life, Mrs. Chamberlayne regarded me as something of more consequence 
than a bouquet-holder or a walking-stick.” 

“Say rather,” interrupts Leah, a little coldly, “that for once in 
her life, Mrs. Chamberlayne’s common sense was perverted into fear 
of Mrs. Grundy by a course of evil companionship! I retract my 
request, Milor, before it is made. See me home, by all means. If 
you will, come in and smoke a cigar of forgetfulness with Jack, after- 
wards.” 

But the driver has already received his signal through the trap-door 


in the roof; and before Leah has finished speaking, the hansom has 
stopped. 
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“To say good-night, or not, that is the question,” cries Lord Stair, 
pushing back the door and half rising. “Command me, Mrs, Cham- 
berlayne. Am I to go or stay?” 

Piccadilly, just at this spot, is in shadow, as regards the moon; but 
the cab has pulled up in such a position beneath a lamp that the faces 
of Lord Stair and Leah are in a full blaze of gaslight. A pedestrian, 
advancing in either direction along the pavement, might recognise 
them easily, listen, almost, to their conversation, while he retained his 
own incognito. 

“As we have taken the trouble to stop, good-night,” says Leah. 
“ Don’t carry away my laces with you—thanks; and now what about 
this afternoon? It is too late, I suppose, to say ‘ to-morrow?” Lord 
Stair by this time has got down, and she is bending forth her head to. 
speak to him. “The usual hour, I suppose ?” 

“The usual hour,” answers Lord Stair, with that manner of his that 
“while saying naught, seems all to say” whenever he addresses a 
young and pretty woman. “Unless, of course, I receive contrary 
orders from you, meanwhile.” 

“Good-night, Milor. Hetty will be disappointed of her sensation 
paragraph in the papers. ‘The day has been no turning-point in any- 
body’s life, after all.” 

“It has been a red-letter day in my calendar,” is Lord Stair’s 
answer, “for I have spent it with you.” 

So they part. Lord Stair stands for a moment, an expression that 
might well be construed into one of triumph round his lips; then, 
crossing the road, saunters away through Green Park to his quarters 
in St. James's Street. And Leah returns home—such dreary mockery 
of a home as she may be said to possess. 

The cabman holds out his arm, in its respectable Sunday black, her 
hand touches it lightly; she springs down, she sees—ah! Heaven, 
and her heart stops beating—not a dozen yards distant from her in. 
the moonlight, she sees the face of Danton! 
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Philip Duke of Wharton. 


Never was the saying that “truth is stranger than fiction” more 
thoroughly exemplified than in the story here presented to the reader. 
Few persons are unacquainted with Pope’s celebrated portrait of the: 
Duke of Wharton in the First Epistle of his Moral Essays; but many, 
perhaps, will think that the poet painted in exaggerated colouring for 
antithetical effect, as is too often the case with Pope's pictures. In 
the present instance, however, allowing for a little licence, the details 
are by no means overdrawn. It is true that Wharton lived in an age 
of the strangest anomalies of character, and that his vices and eccen- 
tricities (in the truest sense of the term) are the more conspicuous 
from the position he occupied in the highest grade of nobility ; but, 
allowing for all this, the picture he presents of folly and misspent 
talents is unparalleled in history, even by that of the Second Villiers. 
Had Wharton fulfilled the promise of his early youth, and been 
buried in Westminster Abbey instead of his obscure Spanish grave, 
Garter would have pronounced over his coffin the following sounding 
titles, which we extract from a Peerage of the day:—“The Most 
High, Puissant, and Noble Prince, Philip Wharton, Duke of 
Wharton, Marquis of Wharton and Malmesbury, Earl of Wharton, 
Viscount Winchendon, Baron Wharton, and Lord of Heleigh, 
English honours ; Marquis of Catherlogh, Earl of Rathfarnham, and 
Baron Trim, Irish honours; Lord High Steward of Malmesbury 
in the county of Wilts, and one of His Majesty's Most Hononur- 
able Privy Council.” And such he was at the early age of twenty, 
with the exception probably of the Privy Councillorship. The 
same authority informs us that his “chief seats” were “at Upper 
Winchendon and Uborn (Wooburn) in the county of Bucks, both very 
fine seats; at Wharton Hall, in Westmoreland; and Eland Hall, in 
Yorkshire.” And yet within little more than ten years after this 
description, the estates were squandered and’ forfeited, the honours 
attainted, and he who might have won for himself a lasting fame, by 
his splendid intellectual gifts, his marvellous position, and his as- 
tonishing opportunities, was lying in a distant land in a grave which 
he owed to the charity of some poor Fathers of a Bernardine con- 
vent, who perhaps were unaware that the poor destitute pauper who 
had moved their compassion by his miserable condition, and who died 
without a friend (save strangers) to close his eyes, was formerly on 
the roll of England’s highest nobility, and once the possessor of fame, 
rank, and fortune, such as the world considers the summit of happiness. 
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Pope’s picture of Buckingham’s wretched end is notoriously over- 
coloured. He did not die 
“ In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half-hung, 
The floors of plaster, and the walls of dung, 
On once a flock-bed, but repair’d with straw, 
With tape-tied curtains never meant to draw, 
The George and Garter dangling from that bed 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red.” 


He died in the house of one of his tenants at Kirkby-Moorside, in 
Yorkshire, and his embalmed body was interred in Westminster 
Abbey ; his intestines being buried at Kirkby-Moorside, where (so we 
are told) is an entrance in the register: “ Buried in the yeare of our 
Lord (1687) April ye 17 Gorges vilvas Lord dooke of bookingham,” 
in the handwriting of the parish clerk. Never having verified this fact, 
we give it as we find it in many well-known books, but it appears 
strange that, if the body was buried in Westminster Abbey, where 
doubtless the funeral was performed, an entrance of burial should be 
made in the Kirkby-Moorside register—unless we are to suppose that 
the worthy clerk thought his grace’s intestines deserved a special 
notice. 

Of the story of Philip Duke of Wharton’s grave—far from country, 
friends, and former possessions—there is no doubt, and the poet might 
have well heightened his picture with little fear of exaggeration. We 
are induced, then, to give the following sketch of this extraordinary 
character—not that we suppose that its more prominent details are 
unknown to those readers who are fond of the study of history, but 
because we think that there are many to whom it will come with the 
freshness of romance, although it is a sad reality. 

Philip, only son of Thomas Marquis of Wharton, was born in 
December, 1698. The family had been ennobled in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, when Thomas Wharton, of Wharton, in Westmoreland, 
was summoned to Parliament as Baron Wharton, January 30, 1544. 
Philip, fourth Baron, strongly espoused the Parliamentary cause in 
the civil wars. He married, for his second wife, Jane, daughter and 
heiress of Arthur Goodwyn, of Upper Winchendon, in Buckingham- 
shire, and by her was father of Thomas, fifth lord. Thomas, Lord 
Wharton, did not succeed to his father’s title till 1696, but he had 
been many years previously in Parliament as member for Bucks (the 
Parliamentary register states for Wendover from 1661 to 1678, and 
from 1678 to his elevation to the House of Lords for the county of 
Bucks). On the landing of the Prince of Orange at Torbay in 1688, 
he, with his father, was amongst the first who joined him, and imme- 
diately on the settlement of the new government, he was made Comp- 
troller of the Household and sworn of the Privy Council. Shortly 
after his accession to the peerage he was made Lord Lieutenant of 
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Oxfordshire. When Queen Anne came to the throne, he was removed 
by the Tory Ministry from his office, but on the return of the Whigs 
to power, in consequence of his assistance in the treaty of union with 
Scotland, in December 1706 he was created Viscount Winchendon 
and Earl of Wharton; in 1708 he was made Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, but was superseded on the overthrow of Lord Godolphin’s 
Ministry in 1710. On the arrival of George the First he was made 
' Lord Privy Seal; and on January 1, 1715, created Marquis of 
Wharton and Malmesbury, in the peerage of England ; and Marquis 
of Catherlogh, Earl of Rathfarnham, and Baron Trim, in that of 
Ireland. He died in Dover Street on the 12th of April in the same 
year. We have simply mentioned these facts to show the rapid rise of 
the family honours, which culminated in the highest possible rank be- 
stowed on his son so shortly afterwards. The Marquis of Wharton, be- 
sides his eminent abilities as 2 Whig statesman, for which he incurred 
the special hatred of his political adversaries, is said to have been the 

author of the famous ballad of ‘ Lillibullero.” By his second wife, 

Lucy Loftus, daughter of Viscount Lisburne, he had the (only) son, 

who is the subject of the present paper. The Marquis, besides being 
a pure Whig in politics, was a Presbyterian in religion ; and so great 
was his zeal for his principles that he took the utmost (perhaps, as. 
subsequently turned out, too great) pains to indoctrinate his young 
son with the same, as the source of all that is great in the patriot and 
orator. Hence my Lord Viscount Winchendon, as he had become in. 
1706 by courtesy, was carefully educated at home under his Whig- 
Presbyterian father’s immediate eye, and sedulously excluded from all 
the benefits of a public school and university, lest, perchance, he 
should be contaminated by vile Tory and Church associations. In 
1732 were published two volumes of a (so called) ‘ Life and Writings 
of Philip, Duke of Wharton,’ and in the Rawlinson copy of this work 
in the Bodleian Library is a MS. note to the effect the this life was 

written by Sir Richard Steele. But this is absurd, as Steele prede- 
ceased the Duke, and this memoir (which, by-the-by, is said to be 

written by a familiar acquaintance) gives us the story of his Grace’s 

death. To this ‘ Life’ all the accounts of the Duke are indebted, and 
we acknowledge it as the chief source of the following details, meagre 
though it be. 

The great Whig Marquis, then, seems to have been singularly un- 
fortunate in the home education of his brilliant, though scapegrace, 
son, for the young gentleman’s conduct, though decidedly showing 
his appreciation of the liberty of the subject, was not strictly conform- 
able to our general notions of Puritan principles. He was a fairly: 
good-looking youth, and gave early indications of more than ordinary 
abilities. He was endowed, too, with great strength of memory, 
which enabled him to acquire a share of learning in advance of his. 
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years ; and had his moral progress been in proportion to his intellectual 
he would have justified the great expectations formed by his father. 
‘One of the objects of the Marquis’s ambition was that his son should 
be a great orator, and to this end he was duly taught to study “the 
principal parts of the best English tragedies, particularly those of the 
inimitable Shakespeare, which he was accustomed to speak before a 
private audience. And now and then his father gave him speeches 
that had been spoken in the House of Lords, which he got by heart, 
and delivered with all the graces of action and elocution, and with so 
much propriety of expression and suitable energy of voice and pro- 
nunciation, as showed him in a manner born for this arduous province. 
And the excellence of these his performances was still heightened by 
the beauty and comeliness of his person.” We might almost fancy 
that we are reading the account of another infant prodigy, who a 
century later delivered the speeches of “the inimitable Shakespeare,” 
before wondering audiences, though he does not seem to have exer- 
cised his talents upon those “that had been spoken in the House of 
Lords.” Unfortunately, however, “whether,” as his biographer 
observes, “it might be owing to the seeming rigorous constraints under 
which the nature of his peculiar education laid him, which, however 
excellent, might not be wholly suited to his sprightly genius and 
unsteady temper; or that it was to be imputed to the unhappiness of 
his constitution—that as he had great qualities and abilities, so his 
deviations or vices could not be small ones—whatever it was owing to, 
he no sooner found the reins which had withheld him slackened, but, 
like a headstrong courser, he broke through all restraints, and ran into 
all manner of licentiousness; to which the bad examples of certain 
young men of quality with whom he associated himself, and who 
were possessed of all his faults and too few of his virtues, not a little 
contributed.” 

His first step in folly, or (to use the words of the above “ Impartial 
Hand ”), “the leading card to all his misfortunes,” was a clandestine 
marriage in the Fleet, when he was barely sixteen, to the daughter of 
a Major-General Holmes. 

A “great Whig marquis” of the present day would probably have 
administered a little personal chastisement to the silly boy, and applied 
to the Divorce Court for a dissolution of the inauspicious alliance, 
but not so did Thomas, Marquis of Wharton. “Though the match,” 
adds our biographer, “was no way suitable to- his birth, fortune, or 
character, and far less to the great views which his father had of dis- 
posing of him in such a marriage as would have added still more 
shining circumstances to his illustrious family, it must be confessed 
that the lady was deserving of much more happiness than she found in 
this unfortunate alliance.” Except on the score of inequality of con- 
dition, the lady was perfectly unobjectionable, and even on that point 
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we must remember that the higher honours of the Wharton family 
were very recent. But we think our readers will agree with us that 
the great Marquis of Wharton did not display that magnanimity 
which we might have expected from so illustrious a patriot. So 
grieved was he, and horrified with the much-to-be-pitied young girl 
who had presumed to come betwixt the wind and his nobility, that he 
could not survive the shock, which is said to have killed him in six 
weeks after the marriage. “He took it so to heart that he survived 
this fatal marriage but about six weeks, dying on the 12th of April, 
1715 ; and the Marchioness, to whom it was also very affecting, died 
the year after, having survived her lord only to have her discomforts 
added to by the still more uncomfortable prospect of her beloved son’s 
confirmed unhappiness by reason of those unbridled excursions to 
which he seemed to have abandoned himself.” We might be quite 
certain that had there been any flaw in the moral character of the 
young wife, it would have been exposed to the full blaze of scandal, 
but there is nothing of the sort, and we think that the picture is not 
a pleasing one of the Marquis dying because of the destruction of his 
“view of a more resplendent alliance, which would entirely have esta- 
blished the fortunes and grandeur of his family.” We might form 
conclusions as to what would be the result of the training of such 
parents. Of the young Marchioness, as she now had become (and 
shortly afterwards a Duchess), we have but few glimpses. She bore 
her sorrows probably in solitude, though it does not seem that they 
parted soon after marriage, as is recorded by some of the Duke’s bio- 
graphers. It appears, from the memoirs above quoted, that there was 
one son, the issue of this marriage, who died in 1719, and whose death 
was attributed by the dissipated husband to his wife’s disobedience. 
Having left her in the country while he repaired to town to pursue 
his licentious courses, she, “ willing to enjoy as much of her lord’s 
company as she could, and perhaps apprehending the inconstancy and 
gallantry of his disposition, came up to town with the child,” who 
there, according to the Duke’s account, caught they small-pox and 
died. The death of the Marquis of Malmesbury, as: he was called, 
thus willingly attributed by the father to the mother’s fault, plunged 
him into further extravagancies, and led to a tatal estrangement from 
his wife. 

But to return to our narrative. Inthe beginning of the year 1716, 
probably in obedience to directions left by his father, the young 
Marquis went abroad with a tutor, 2 French Huguenot, to be educated 
in strict Presbyterian principles at Geneva. His estates at this time 
would seem to have yielded some sixteen thousand pounds a year—a not 
very large income, considering his rank. What his allowance was, 
we learn from the following incidental notice in an interesting volume, 
‘The Diary of Mary, Countess of Cowper,’ edited by the Hon. Spencer 
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Cowper (1865). In a letter from Mr. Clavering, Lady Cowper’s 
father, dated Hanover, July 7, 1716, occurs a passage, which we may 
be pardoned for giving in full :—‘ His Czarian Majesty* did us the 
honour to pass by Hanover twice, and stayed two or three days at 
Herrenhausen, a country seat of the King’s, about an English mile ; 
so I had the honour to eat at his table several times, which I was not 
very ambitious of, for he never uses knife or fork, but always eats 
with his fingers; never uses a handkerchief, but blows his nose with 
his fingers; therefore you may guess how agreeable it is to be in his 
Majesty’s company. He has a Scotch gentleman with him, cousin to 
the late Lord Mar, who is both chamberlain and physician (but a 
rank Jacobite), who told me that Lord Wharton had promised the 
Czar to go with him as volunteer when he makes the descent in 
Schonen. His lordship has a great many presents from the land- 
grave—a gold snuff-box, with his picture; seven fine brown horses for 
a coach; two others to ride upon. He lives very magnificently at 
Cassel; has six footmen, a running-footman, a valet-de-chambre, a 
secretary (for he will not allow people to call him his governor), two 
sets of coach-horses, &c. All this is to be done out of one thousand 
pounds a year, which is his allowance. I am certain, if he lives two 
years, he will spend every farthing he has in the world.” 

In passing through Germany, Wharton was received with astonish- 
ing honour at the little petty courts; and it was probably from the 
landgrave above-mentioned that he received an order of knighthood, 
the badge of which he wore on all occasions, till his friends, who 
thought it derogatory to a man of his rank, laughed him out of it. 
The family estates seem to have been encumbered, and the trustees 
made him the allowance mentioned by Mr. Clavering. “ But as his 
lordship was always averse to casting up accounts, he found some 
difficulty to support himself in his way of living”—we should ba 
surprised if he did not—* however, good premiums and large interest 
eased him of those inconveniences from time to time, till he was 
forced to part with good acres and large manors, as is too much the 
custom of young heirs, to support their excesses.” We presume that 
the chief occupation of his Huguenot “secretary ” must have been in 
arranging loans and staving off creditors. However, on his arrival at 
Geneva, “he took so much disgust at the severe, dry, moral precepts 
of his governor, and the restraints endeavoured to be laid on him, as 
well as the over-strict discipline of the place, that he soon found means 
to rid himself of all these incumbrances.” In other words, he cut the 
Gordian knot, and cut his governor and Geneva at the same time. 
He purchased a young bear-cub, which he left with a note to his 
tutor, as a more appropriate object for his tuition. “He left his 
governor at Geneva, and, as if he had been flying from an infection, 
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set out post for Lyons, where he arrived on the 13th of October, 1716.” 
From hence he wrote a letter to the Chevalier de St. George (the Pre- 
tender), then residing at Avignon, with the present of a fine thorough- 
bred horse, and in return received an invitation to the Chevalier’s, 
through “a man of quality, who privately brought him to the Court.” 
He stayed there but one day; but so agreeable must have been his 
company, that not only was he received with great marks of esteem, 
but honoured by “his Majesty’s” conferring on him the title of Duke 
of Northumberland! Now let us keep in mind the age of this pre- 
cocious youth, and we shall be astonished, not so much at his audacity, 
as at the credulity of those whom he honoured with his visits. He 
was yet but seventeen. On leaving Avignon, he returned to Lyons, 
and immediately started for Paris, where he arrived on the 27th of 
October, and called upon the widow of King James the Second, at St. 
Germain, and persuaded her that he would throw all his influence 
into the scale for the restoration of the Stuarts, notwithstanding that 
his family had acted such a prominent part in their overthrow. He 
required, however, the sinews of war, as he had not yet come into the 
full possession of his property. The queen-dowager lent him two 
thousand pounds, but to do so had to pawn her jewels. Upon being 
remonstrated with by a friend, he observed that he had pawned his 
principles to the Scotch banker in Paris, and must remain a Jacobite 
till he could discharge his obligations, when he would return to the 
Whigs. Bat, notwithstanding this open adhesion to the Stuarts, he 
was received with honour and attention at the English Embassy in 
Paris, and condescended to dine with the minister, at whose table, 
however, he was guilty of what might be styled more than indis- 
cretion, in openly drinking the health of the Pretender. The 
ambassador (Lord Stair), “in hopes of reclaiming him, passed all by 
as the effects of too lively an imagination.” We are told that Lord 
Stair used every opportunity of remonstrating with the young 
Marquis, and, on one occasion praising his father’s merit and rare 
actions, observed “ That he hoped he would follow so illustrious an 
example of fidelity to his prince and affection to his country, by 
treading in the same steps.” To which Wharton with great readiness 
replied, “ That he thanked his Excellency for his good advice, and as 
his Excellency had also a worthy and deserving father, he hoped thut 
he would likewise copy so bright an original, and tread in all his 
steps.” The reader need hardly be reminded that Lord Stair’s father 
(the first Earl) had been driven from office on the parliamentary 
inquiry into the barbarous massacre of Glencoe, of which he appears 
to have been the chief instigator. After an extravagant life of some 
two months in Paris, the Marquis of Wharton arrived in England at 
the end of December 1716, but made only a short stay, and started 
for Ireland, where, “on the szore of his extraordinary qualities,” he 
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was allowed to take his seat in the House of Peers as Marquis of 
Catherlogh, although he was but as yet in his eighteenth year, and 
with great readiness he wrote to the tenants of his estates, that as he 
was considered competent to take his seat as a legislator, he was surely 
equally so to receive his own rents ; but we are not informed whether his 
tenants entertained the same admiration for his “extraordinary quali- 
ties” as the Irish peers did. His speeches in the Irish Parliament, 
zealously supporting the Government, seemed to have been marked by 
great power ; and, “ whatever was his behaviour out of the House,” says 
his biographer, “no nobleman, either in that House or in the House 
of Lords in England, ever acquitted himself with greater reputation, 
or behaved with a more becoming dignity, as well as with regard to 
his own character, as to the decorum proper to be observed in those 
august assemblies.” It may be questioned what influence may have 
been brought to bear for his introduction to the Irish House, but the 
next position in which we view him is certainly astonishing. On the 
20th of January, 1718, he was raised to the highest rank in the 
English peerage, and while yet but nineteen years of age, was created 
Duke of Wharton! This has been well termed the most remarkable 
passage even in Wharton’s singular career. We confess that the 
motives which induced the Government to take this step are utterly 
inscrutable to us, and we can entirely assent to the assertion that this 
is the most extraordinary creation of an English dukedom upon 
record. The title has indeed been conferred at an early sige upon the 
offspring, legitimate or illegitimate, of the Sovereign; but with these 
exceptions the strawberry leaves have only been bestowed, after the 
achievement of the splendid victories of a Marlborough or Wellington, 
on the owners of ancient titles and wide territorial possessions and 
political influence, or on those at least who have merited some mark 
of the Sovereign’s favour. 

Though the practice then prevailed of bestowing the dignity with 
less chariness than at the present day, yet we cannot say that 
Wharton’s claim could be urged upon any of the above reasons. He 
had not distinguished himself in any office of State, his insolvent con- 
dition must have been pretty notorious, and his eccentric ccnduct on 
the Continent could not have been unknown to the Ministry. A few 
successful speeches in the sister island could have been hardly a 
sufficient motive. It is true that in the preamble to his patent the 
faithful services of his father were mentioned, and a hint given that it 
had been the royal intention to have further advanced that eminent 
person, but the following sentence could hardly be said to be borne 
out by fact :—‘ When we see the son of this great man forming him- 
self by so worthy an example, and in every action exhibiting a lively 
resemblance of his father, when we consider the eloquence which he 
has exerted with so much applause in the Parliament of Ireland, and 
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his turn and application even in early youth to the serious and 
weighty affairs of the public, we willingly decree him honours which 
are neither superior to his merits, nor earlier than the expectation of 
our good subjects.” Great as may have been the merits of the father, 
the extravagances of the son might surely have debarred, or at least 
deferred, the further advancement of the family honours. 

But, whatever might have been the expectations of the Ministry 
from the extraordinary talents of the youthful Duke, they were doomed 
to disappointment. He does not appear to have taken his seat among 
the English Peers till he had attained his majority, early in 1720, 
when for a short time he is said to have supported the Ministry; but 
on the 5th of April in that year he joined the Opposition to the 
Government measure of the South Sea Bill. He spoke several times 
on the failure of that wild scheme, and in replying to one of his 
bitter invectives on the 4th of February, 1721, Earl Stanhope, then 
Sceretary of State, burst a blood-vessel and died the next day. But 
though thus active in politics, he was outrageously extravagant, and 
plunged into every kind of dissipation. Lady Cowper’s Diary, under 
the year 1720, gives us an insight into some of his follies—“ Wharton 
at Newmarket has lost a great sum of money; some say 13,000/.” 
His last prominent political appearance was on the third reading 
of the Bill of Pains and Penalties against Bishop Atterbury, on 
the 15th of May, 1723, when he delivered his famous speech in 
defence of that prelate against the Government, having, it is said, 
promised to support them. This was shortly afterwards published ; 
and it certainly displays great ability. He now openly opposed the 
Court and Ministry, not only in Parliament, but in the country and 
City. In the former he exerted his influence in elections, and in the 
latter, in order to have the power of speaking and voting at common 
halls and other civic meetings, he got himself elected a member of the 
Wax-chandlers’ Company. In 1723, to extend his influence, and not 
improbably also as a pecuniary speculation, he set up a twice-a-week 
political paper entitled The True Briton, which appeared on Monday, 
June 3rd of that year, and ceased on the publication of the seventy- 
fourth number, February 17th, 1724. The circulation, during its 
brief existence, is said to have been very large, and if he wrote (as he 
is reported to have done) the greater portion himself, it shews very 
considerable talent. 

In the meanwhile his estate, which had been £16,000 a year 
when he came into it, had become so involved that by a decree 
of Chancery it was vested in the hands of trustees for the payment of 
his debts, while he was allowed only £1200 a year to support his 
ducal dignity ! 

Wearied with his unprofitable schemes, and hampered with monetary 
difficulties, he announced his intention of retiring to the Continent 
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for a few years, for the purpose of retrenchment. “ His friends,” 
says his biographer, ‘ were pleased at the design, for his own sake, 
and everybody looked upon this resolution as the wisest and most 
prudent measure that one in the Duke’s situation and circumstances 
could take. But herein the world was deceived, and I wish he could 
have said he did not deceive himself into the bargain, for he went 
abroad out of no such frugal motive. Economy was a virtue that the 
Duke never had the least notion of in any part of his life.” He 
appears to have left England in the early part of 1724, and imme- 
diately repaired to Vienna (his biographer says to “ execute a private 
commission”), at which court his personal address gained him conspi- 
cuous favour, and he made a distinguished figure for a short time. 
Suddenly he appeared at Madrid, to the great alarm of the English 
Minister, who despatched two expresses to London upon an apprehen- 
sion that his grace was received there in the character of a minister 
himself. It would seem that this spoilt child was very nearly receiv- 
ing an addition to his honours to induce him to be a good boy— 
“there was great talk of a star and garter, and some other things ; 
but it all ended in serving the Duke with a Privy Seal to summon 
him home.” And much he cared for that! “His grace being in a 
coach when it was delivered to him, contemptuously threw it into the 
street without opening it.” His grace, no doubt, considered the 
matter as a great piece of impertinence on the part of the Government 
at home, who had considered him worthy of a Dukedom at eighteen ; 
and, consequently, he “ endeavoured to stir up the Spanish Court not 
only against the person that delivered the warrant, but the Court of 
England itself, for exercising an act of power, as he was pleased to 
eall it, within the jurisdiction of his Catholic Majesty’s kingdom.” 
As he did not succeed in embroiling the two nations in war, “after 
this he acted openly in the service of the Pretender, and appeared at 
his court, where he was received with great marks of favour.” From 
this we may presume that he had not continued long at Madrid; but 
at all events long enough to mark another important epoch in his 
life. 

“ During his grace’s rambles” (says his amiable biographer), “ on 
the 14th of April, 1726, his Duchess died in England.” As we might 
imagine, “ her death gave the Duke no great disturbance; on the 
contrary, it disencumbered entirely his annuity, and left his person 
free to bestow as he saw occasion ; and considering the Duke’s age, 
quality, address, and amorous disposition, it was hardly to be believed 
that he would remain very long a widower.” We may well pause for 
a moment, to think upon this poor young creature, with all her 
sorrows, a Duchess whose only support seems to have been some 
portion (what, one cannot tell) out of £1200 a year, her husband's 
allowance from his estates. The one glimpse of her life seems to be 
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when she lost her only child; and then, as far as we have at present 
investigated, there is no more trace of her. 

There here occurs a singular passage in the “ Memoirs,” which has 
struck us as being worth further research—“ Soon after the death of 
his Duchess, it was confidently reported that a certain great duchess 
offered to match her grand-daughter with him, a young lady of pecu- 
liar graces and merit, and a very considerable fortune. I took the 
liberty to ask the Duke if there was any foundation for such a report ; 
he told me there was, but that the fortune was to be so tied up that 
he could have no power over it; which I thought to be very discreet 
management, considering his thoughtless way of living.” Was the 
great duchess, Sarah Duchess of Marlborough? Her grace sub- 
sequently purchased the Winchendon estate, which, by-the-by, has 
only during the past year been sold by the Duke of Marlborough— 
alas! how our historical landmarks get effaced! But, be this as it may, 
my Lord Duke of Wharton was soon to be consoled in his widowhood. 
Where he was when his wife died we know not, but we very soon find 
him at Madrid, seeking the hand of Miss O’Byrne, the daughter of a 
deceased Irish Colonel in the Spanish service, and one of the maids of 
honour to the Queen of Spain, whose fortune consisted of her personal 
accomplishments. Arguments were used by friends on both sides to’ 
persuade them against the marriage. The Queen would not give her 
consent, and pointed out that such a match could only end in 
misery. 

The following passage from one of his biographers would seem 
to indicate that his grace inherited the same propensity for dying 
under disappointment as his “ great Whig” father :—“ Having now no 
hopes of obtaining her, he fell into a deep melancholy, which brought 
on a lingering fever. This circumstance reached Her Majesty's ear ; 
she was moved with his distress, and sent him word to endeavour the 
recovery of his health, and as soon as he was able to appear abroad 
she would speak to him in a more favourable manner than at their last 
interview.” Her Majesty's message seems to have had magic effect. 
“The Duke, upon receiving this news, imagined it the best way te 
take advantage of the kind disposition Her Majesty was then in, and, 
summoning to his assistance his little remaining strength, threw him- 
self at Her Majesty's feet, and begged of her either to give him 
Mademoiselle O’Byrne, or order him not to live.” As Her Majesty 
probably felt a little difficulty as to the latter request, she adopted 
the alternative, and consented to the union; “ but told him he would 
soon repent of it.” 

Shortly afterwards the happy couple started for Rome. It 
would seem, however, that his grace had already taken a step in 
that direction. Whether under the influence of the charms of 
Mademoiselle O'Byrne, or out of gratitude to her “ most Catholic” 
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Majesty, at this period he changed his religion and embraced the 
tenets of the Roman Church. 

On the arrival of the Duke and Duchess at Rome, his grace was 
honoured with a blue ribbon by the Pretender, and openly assumed 
the title of Duke of Northumberland, which had been formerly 
bestowed upon him by that personage. 

For some little time “ he maintained himself in high favour there ; 
but as he could not always keep within the bounds of the Italian 
gravity, and having no employment to divert and amuse his over- 
active temper, he ran into his usual excesses, which being taken amiss 
there, without actually falling into disgrace, it was thought advisable 
that the Duke should remove from the city for the present.” Accord- 
ingly he returned to Spain, and on landing at Barcelona volunteered 
his services to the King at the siege of Gibraltar. Without waiting 
for His Majesty’s reply, “the Dake went away to the camp, taking 
his Duchess along with him, and was received there with all the 
marks of respect due to his quality.” He was appointed by the Conde 
de las Torres one of his aides-de-camp. He seems to have been often 
in the trenches, and, his biographer tells us, did his duty as a soldier, 
naively adding, “at least, 1 have heard nothing to the contrary, except 
that one time he exposed himself then to a great degree of folly. He 
came one evening close to the walls near one of the posts of the town, 
and either called to, dared, or threatened the soldiers of the garrison. 
They asked him who he was, and he readily answered, ‘ ‘I'he Duke of 
Wharton,’ and though his grace appeared there as an enemy, they 
suffered him to return to the trenches without making one shot at 
him.” The only injury he received in the siege was a wound in the 
foot by the bursting of a shell. “When nothing more was to be done 
in the camp, his grace repaired to Court, and received the compliments 
of the principal nobility.” The King appointed him colonel-aggregate 
of one of the Irish regiments. But his restless disposition soon made 
him wish to return to Rome, and he wrote a letter to the Pretender 
proposing so to do. The Chevalier, in reply, expressed his strong 
disapprobation at his conduct in appearing in arms against his country- 
men at Gibraltar, and advised him to turn his steps towards England, 
and endeavour to accommodate matters there. Whether it was with 
the intention of following this advice or not, he set out with his 
Duchess for Paris, where he arrived in May, 1728, and sent a message 
to our Ambassador, Mr. Walpole, announcing his intention of calling 
upon him. He was received with much civility by the Minister, who, 
however, was surprised by the Duke, on parting, saying that he was 
going to dine with the exiled Bishop Atterbury. Mr. Walpole, with 
a smile, remarked “that if his grace had a design to pay that prelate 
a visit, there was no occasion to tell him of it.” To the bishop’s he 
then went. His biographer hints that at both these visits he spoke 
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in such terms of the honours he received at Rome, and his change of 
religion, as to cast doubts on his sincerity. After a short stay in 
Paris, he left for Rouen, “in the way, as some thought, to England, 
but there he stopped, and there he lived, without reflecting on the 
business which brought him into France. Nay, he was so far from 
making overtures to the Government about his peace, that he did not 
give himself the least trouble about his estate, or anything else.” He 
appears to have had in hand half-a-year’s annuity (i.e. £600) when 
he arrived at Rouen. Here he formed a household, and “ proportioned 
his disbursements, not according to the extent of his fortune, but 
agreeable to the size of his quality,” and indulged in the utmost reck- 
lessness. His biographer is compelled to confess that his habits of 
drunkenness every night now completely destroyed that “ free, easy 
manner that pleased all mankind; his voice also became harsh and 
dissonant, and all his bright and beautiful colours quite faded away ; 
but the next morning generally brought new life, and all those amiable 
qualities returned, and he emerged from a cloud of folly, like the sun 
from an eclipse, and shone out again with his usual force and lustre.” 
“In the midst of this gaiety,” adds our authority, “a piece of news 
arrived, which perhaps might have given some small interruption to 
another’s mirth ; but the alteration was imperceptible in his grace.” 
This was no less than the announcement that a bill of indictment was 
preferred against Philip Duke of Wharton, for high treason, in ap- 
pearing in arms before and firing off cannon against His Majesty’s 
town of Gibraltar. ‘“ None doubts” (writes his amiable biographer), 
“at least I do not, but that the Duke had committed other acts of 
high treason.” We suspect our readers would find no difficulty in 
assenting to this. The overt act, however, on which the Duke was 
condemned was his appearance at Gibraltar. There occurs now an 
extraordinary incident (if true) in this extraordinary career, which we 
will relate in the words of the biographer. We have said, if tive, but 
all the incidents in Wharton’s life appear almost incredible. The 
biographer, who professes to be a “ person of quality,” and an intimate 
acquaintance of the Duke, mentions “a piece of private history, which 
I cannot omit with any justice to the Duke’s firmness or the Govern- 
ment’s lenity. - During the time this process was hung up in the long 
vacation, and, I think, before the exigent was awarded, in order for an 
outlawry, a gentleman of character, intimately acquainted with the 
Duke, and also with his affairs in England ; one that enjoys the sun- 
shine of Court favour, and is a member of this present Parliament, 
came from a certain great man’s seat in Norfolk over to Rouen to 
visit the Duke, accompanied by another since dead. These two 
gentlemen were at great pains to persuade the Duke to submit him- 
self to the Government, and to return to his estate, which he might 
do by only writing a letter to the King or the Ministry, which alone, 
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without other merit to deserve their favour, would re-establish him, 
and he would have the enjoyment of his estate, which then came out 
clear £6000 a-year. This point was solicited over and over, and their 
words and honours given for the Duke’s better assurance on their 
part. But the Duke, day after day, resolutely refused to make any 
submission, or write any letter. He would accept only a pardon, he 
said, or a swpersedeas of the proceedings against him, in order to enjoy 
his estate in a retired life. The gentlemen showed by good arguments 
that it was quite out of form and out of custom for the King to grant 
what is never asked or desired; they begged the Duke to permit but 
his valet de chambre to write in his name to the Minister. This the 
Duke also denied ; and, in short, would not treat, if I may call it so, 
in any way or manner whatever. He chose to embrace poverty, which 
was coming fast upon him, rather than to enjoy an affluent fortune 
upon such easy conditions; which shows, however, that, whatever 
other failings he had, interest was not the principal motive of his 
actions, if it was any motive at all.” 

The writer carefully guards himself by saying that “these gentle- 
men did not pretend to act by any commission, but that it was the 
effect of pure friendship. There was friendship in it certainly, and a 
great deal too, but ¢¢ would be absurd to suppose that they had not 
authority for what they said, and what they offered.” The italics are 
ours. 

Now, let us remember, the certain great man in Norfolk was no 
other than Sir Robert Walpole. It is true that Walpole was not in 
office in 1718 when the extraordinary elevation of Wharton to a 
Dukedom occurred, but he had been Prime Minister twice previously, 
and it would appear from the young Duke’s unexpected opposition to 
the South Sea scheme (to which Sir Robert was also notoriously op- 
posed) that there must have been some secret agency at work. Wo 
suspect it was Walpole who recommended the youthful son of the 
Marquis of Wharton to be elevated to the highest rank of the peerage 
—why, indeed, may be a puzzle—and so again now, why should he 
make these secret overtures is equally mysterious, but the fact seems 
clear. 

On leaving Rouen, unsuccessful in their mission of kindness, one of 
the gentlemen enclosed a letter to the Duke from the trustees of his 
estate, announcing that his annuity must cease, as his estates were 
forfeited, as well as his honours attainted. Starvation now stared 
him in the face, yet he published a monstrous libel in Mis#’s Journal, 
under the title of a Persian tale. 

Surrounded by debt and disgrace, the Duke’s downward course was 
now rapid. He wrote to the Pretender, in pitiable terms, for money, 
under the pretext that he was a sufferer in his cause. While his 
letter was on its way to Rome, he started from Rouen for Paris. We 
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need not detail the miseries to which his debaucheries reduced him. 
“The Duke set out from Rouen for Paris in a voiture, that has a 
near resemblance to a Gravesend tilt-boat, which, going all night, 
saved the expense of a supper and lodging, and a dram of brandy in 
the morning satisfied his appetite by taking it away.” On his 
arrival, an answer from the Chevalier, written with great good sense, 
and enclosing a remittance, seems to have had little effect on him. 
The remittance was soon squandered. The stories of his folly in 
Paris need not be repeated, but the following, while it is charac- 
teristic of his versatility, is only another instance of the singular 
credulity of all who came into contact with him. In a letter dated 
Paris, April 6, 1729, we read: “ My Lord Duke is now in a religious 
retreat in a convent, to make his Easter. If this works in him a 
reformation, as may reasonably be expected, he may yet be a comfort: 
to himself and his friends.” The result we may give in our bio- 
grapher’s words. “The Duke of Wharton was looked upon in the 
convent for a devotee. He talked so well upon all points of religion 
that the pious Fathers beheld him with admiration. They thought 
themselves happy in having among them a man so remarkable for his 
quality, fine understanding, and, as it now seemed to them, exemplary 
life. They esteemed him little less than a saint, and if his conduct 
had not been the most regular in the world before this, they found in 
him such lively tokens of repentance, and so thorough a conversion of 
manners, that they imputed the change to a peculiar and immediate 
act of Providence, and valued the blessing accordingly.” We presume 
that we need not write the sequel. ‘The jewel was too precious for 
the Fathers to retain. He tumbled again into the world, and ran 
headlong into a round of vice, folly, and extravagance, as bad as ever 
he had been accustomed to.” 

One hardly cares to read the miserable details of his life of shifts 
and expedients, now receiving sums of money in answer to impor- 
tunate entreaties, and now squandering them as soon as received. It 
is a sad tale when a companion of his vicious courses could write, “I 
could not but be movingly touched at so extraordinary a vicissitude of 
fortune, to see a great man fallen from that shining light in which I 
beheld him in the House of Lords to such a degree of obscurity that I 
have observed the meanest commoner here decline, and the few he 
would sometimes fasten on, to be tired of his company; for you know 
he is but a bad orator in his cups, and of late he has been but seldom 
sober.” At length his necessities compelled him to retire from 
France, and return to Spain, where his colonel’s pay would at least 
bring him in something. The above correspondent relates: “A week 
before he left Paris, he was so reduced that he had not one single 
crown at command, and was forced to thrust in with any acquaintance 
for a lodging. Walsh and I have had him by turns, all to avoid a 
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crowd of duns, which he had of all sizes, from fourteen hundred livres 
to four, who hunted him so close that he was forced to retire to some 
of the neighbouring villages for safety. I, sick as I was, hurried 
about Paris to raise money, and to St. Germain to get him linen. I 
brought him one shirt and a cravat, which, with five hundred livres, 
his whole stock, he and his Duchess, attended by one servant, set out 
for Spain. .... Where they are now I can’t tell; but fear they 
must be in great distress by this time, if he has had no other supplies ; 
and so ends my melancholy story.” 

He seems to have gone to Orleans, and dropped down the river 
to Nantes, from whence, having received some remittance, he took 
ship to Bilbao, and, leaving his Duchess there, went to join his 
regiment at Madrid. His biographer mentions the pitiable distress of 
the forsaken Duchess, till she was relieved by private charity, and 
sent to her family in Madrid. 

Some time after he is mentioned as being in garrison at Barcelona, 
where he got into a quarrel with the Marquis de Risbourg, Governor 
of Catalonia, and received orders from the Court to repair to his 
quarters in Lerida. Here the hereditary Wharton complaint of 
giving way to melancholy, or, more probably, his unhappy life, threw 
him into a consumption, so that at the beginning of the year 1731 
he had lost the use of his limbs, and was unable to walk from his 
bed to the fireside without assistance, but, we are told, as he was free 
from pain, he did not lose all his gaiety. He continued in this state 
for about two months, when he recovered partial strength from drink- 
ing some mineral waters in the mountains of Catalonia. In May 1731, 
however, when with his regiment at Tarragona, he had a relapse, and, 
returning to the mineral spring, “he fell into one of those fainting 
fits, to which he had for some time been subject, in a small village, 
and was utterly destitute of all the necessaries of life, till some chari- 
table Fathers of a Bernardine convent offered him what assistance their 
house afforded.” These good men had heard of his miseries, though 
probably they did not know his position. After languishing a week, 
Philip, Duke of Wharton—shall we repeat his sounding titles, legiti- 
mate or unlawful ?—died on the 3lst of May, 1731, without one 
friend or acquaintance to close his eyes! He was buried the next 
day ‘in the same humble manner as one of themselves would have 
been buried. We may be permitted to give the conclusion of the 
biography from which we have so freely quoted. ‘All the late 
Duke has left behind him is a deserving, though a poor, disconsolate 
widow, who, as yet, hath made no claim, as I hear of, upon his estate, 
and, consequently, is wholly destitute and unprovided for ; but as her 
case deserves pity, it is hoped she will have some resource ; but where 
or from whom, perhaps, she may be at a loss to know, being entirely 
unacquainted with her husband’s affairs or family. And thus I 
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conclude this melancholy subject in a plain and artless narration of 
facts, entirely agreeable to the poor Duke’s advice— 


“When you shall my unhappy deeds relate, 
Speak of me as I an—Nothing extenuate ; 
But set down nought in malice.” 


What the poor Duchess had to live on, we cannot say; but it 
appears that she must have come to England—where she certainly 
had not been in her husband's lifetime—and possibly had some small 
allowance from the wreck of his estates, although they were forfeited. 
We are told “she died in obscurity in London, Feb., 1777, and was 
buried in Old St. Pancras Churchyard.” 

It is not our intention to muse or moralize on this extraordinary 
story. We have simply given a brief outline of facts, and we question 
whether such a career has been paralleled. 

An incident in the life of Young, the author of the ‘Night Thoughts,’ 
in connection with Wharton, may be mentioned as showizg that the 
eccentric Duke, amidst his many characters, wished to play that of a 
Mecenas. “Young had been tutor to Lord Burghley, son of the 
Earl of Exeter, but having become acquainted with the Duke of 
Wharton, he was, in 1719, induced by that nobleman to relinquish 
this situation. This fact was proved in the case Stiles vy. Attorney- 
General (Atkyns, Chance. Rep. vol. ii, 1740), in which Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke was required to decide whether two annuities, granted 
to Young by the Duke of Wharton, were for legal consideration. 
The deed for the first annuity was dated March 24, 1719; in the 
preamble of which the Duke states that, ‘Considering that the 
public good is advanced by the encouragement of learning and the 
polite arts, and being pleased therein with the attempts of Dr. Young, 
in consideration thereof and of the love I bear him, &c.’ Lord 
Hardwicke decided that this was not a legal consideration. The 
annuity was £100 for life; but the payments having fallen into 
arrear to the amount of £350, the Duke, in lieu of this debt, gave 
him a second annuity of £100 in addition to the first; the deed for 
the second was dated July 10, 1722, and the Duke afterwards 
charged both as one annuity of £200 a year for life on certain pro- 
perty. The Duke died in 1731 in Spain, in great poverty; his pro- 
perty had been in trust some years before his death, and the other 
creditors resisted Young’s claims. Young stated in his examination 
before the Master, February 4, 1730, that he had .been offered an 
annuity of £100 a year for life if he would continue tutor to Lord 
Burghley, but that he refused it in consequence of the Duke of 
Wharton having promised to provide for him in a much more ample 
manner. Lord Hardwicke decided that his refusal of this offer and 
the debt on the first annuity were both legal considerations, and he 
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directed the £200 annuities to be paid out of the trust estates. It 
also appeared that besides these two annuities, the Duke gave-him a 
a bond, dated March 15, 1721, to remunerate him for the expense 
which he had incurred in standing, at the Duke’s request, a contested 
election for Cirencester, in which he was defeated. Lord Hardwicke 
decided that this bond was not for legal consideration, and it was not 
ordered to be paid.” Young dedicated his tragedy, ‘The Revenge,’ 
to the Duke, though it is said he was ashamed of the patronage and 
connection in after life. ‘Though the name of that not over-virtuous 
lady, Mrs. Centlivre, would not, perhaps, be considered as adding to 
the Duke’s reputation, it may be mentioned that she dedicated her 
comedy of ‘A Bold Stroke for a Wife’ (in which the reader may 
remember occurs the character of Simon Pure) to him, when still 
under age, in terms which at least show the wonderful reputation for 
talent he had then acquired. Alas! that such splendid gifts should 
have been so misapplied, and that he, who might have left a brilliant 
name, should have been pilloried by Pope as 


“ Wharton! the scorn and wonder of our days!” 


The reader may be amused to find Swift speaking of the “ great 
Whig Marquis,” the Duke’s father, as “the most universal villain I 
ever knew.” 














Che Port and the Stage. 
By LADY POLLOCK. 


GorrueE introduces his great dramatic poem of ‘ Faust’ with a dia- 
logue between the director of the theatre, the poet, and the “ lustige 
person” who may be assumed to represent a merely pleasure-seeking 
spectator; the separate aims of each kind are set forth, and the difii- 
culty of reconciling them is made evident. The manager describes the 
people who throng to his play-house, and exhorts the poet to consider 
the variety of their dispositions and education, their longing for ex- 
citement and diversion, and the necessity he is under of gratifying 
their desires. The poet replies in passionate exaltation that he will 
not hear of them; that his powers desert him in an idle crowd; 
that he needs silence, solitude, and contemplation : 


“Thoughts by the soul conceived in silent joy, 
Sounds often muttered by the timid voice, 
Tried by the nice ear, delicate of choice. 
The whole a rabble’s madness may destroy.” 


To which the lessee replies : 


* But, above all, give them enough of action, 
He who gives mogi will give most satisfaction. 
* # * * * 
A show is what they want, they love and pay for it. 
Spite of its serious parts, sit through a play for it. 
And he who gives one is a certain favourite.” 


Such are, generally speaking, the points at issue between the lessoe 
and the dramatist. The poet has his divine thought and its embodi- 
ment in view, the manager more distinctly sees the money taken at 
the door. How is it that these two, instigated by impulses so con- 
trary, should ever think of taking hands and making common cause ? 
What is the link that binds them? where shall we find the note in 
music that brings this dissonance into harmony? This note is 
sounded by the voice of the tragedian; it is he who must solve their 
difficulties, who must take up the strain of the poet so that all ears 
shall acknowledge its beauty ; it is he who must lead the multitude 
and teach them to feel, while at the same time he must give assurance 
to the manager of such immediate applause as shall make his play- 
house a paying concern. It is by his intervention alon> that the poet 
and the public can act upon each other. Let him decline to perform 
the author’s play and the work is condemned to long obscurity, for 
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dramatic poetry is only made tolerable to the bulk of mankind by the 
action of the stage. The written directions, the continual recurrence 
of the speaker’s name, the difficulty of supplying gesture, tone, and 
look, which are all required for the understanding of the scenes, make 
the silent perusal of a play a dreary task for ordinary readers. They 
must, at least, have the remembrance of acting to make it pleasant 
to them. The play-writer imperatively demands’ the play-actor ; 
each is necessary to the other, and their aims coincide up to a certain 
point; but though they have one body, like the two-headed Janus, 
their faces look different ways. 

The poet has abstract ideas, and by enforcing them he hopes to 
win immortal fame. His thought may be beyondjhis own time, and 
greater than his time; but however clearly the tragedian may ap- 
prehend its meaning, he cannot be its interpreter unless it can obtain 
for him instant attention. THe so far inclines to the views of the 
lessee that the practical is essential to his art, and so far to the 
idealist that a fine imaginative element is required to give to that 
art a permanent beauty. His position is one of continual perplexity ; 
there is only one thing which the divers powers agree in exacting 
from him—success. He must succeed: with the public, with the 
poet, with the manager. He must make the masses love him, or they 
will fly from him; he must make them completely understand the 
author's thought, or that author will pass the rest of his life in 
spiting him; he must bring a constant supply to the treasury, or the 
manager will cast him off. He must be always on the stir—always 
vigilant—never tired. He is constantly on the edge of an abyss. 
What is the secret of the tragedian’s power—which is also his peril ? 
by what gift does he exercise his dominion over the hearts of men ? 

His most essential endowment is an excess of sensibility, and this 
he has in common with the poet. By this he feels so much more 
vividly than his fellow-men that written words have life for him, and 
while he reads in solitude the utterances of passion,’ they make a 
tumult in his heart and brain by which he becomes the poet's inter- 
preter; it is his function so to agitate the souls of denser men that 
they grow capable, under this pressure, of new perceptions. A similar 
effect is produced by the electric lamp upon the colour blind. Pas- 
sion, however, though it be a principal element of success, will not 
suffice alone ; it must have the means of communicating itself to all 
types of suffering humanity, so that they shall recognise their own 
intimate existence in its imperious accents. Such means are to be 
looked for in a voice whose tones can swell with a fierce anguish, 
or falter in a tender passage, which can answer to the movements of 
the soul and drag the secret from its prison-house; a face which 
can speak without speech, flexible, obedient to the will, appealing to 
sympathy ; a figure which can be free in action or commanding in 
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repose; and to all this a subtle understanding must be added, so 
that the tragedian may reach the heart of the poet's mystery. He 
must be almost a poet. He falls short by the act of creation; but 
when he is aglow with his author’s fire, and speaks so that the dull 
can hear and the foolish guess at a meaning, when through his utter- 
ance words burn and thoughts breathe, then for the time being he is 
the greater man. Then come round him flattering tribes with diligent 
pens ready to kiss his feet. ‘Then comes the great throng pressing 
him close, shouting applause, and crowning him with laurel wreaths, 
in which there sometimes lurks a poisonous essence. They thank 
him for the quickened pulsation of their hearts, and for the aug- 
mented sense of sympathy, which is awakened life, which is the 
stirring spirit of humanity. Their joy in him is boundless. He 
gives them a share in high ideas and marvellous events, and they 
feel greater than they were. The influence of the tragedian is 
personal; his disciple finds in his emotion the echo of his own 
secret heart and an unbidden answer to the thought he dares not 
utter; unknown and at a distance, he is yet nearer than any other 
man; a stranger, yet a most dear friend; and perhaps even a 
counsellor. So it is that, beyond any other potentate, the favourite 
tragedian is loved and worshipped. To be worshipped and loved by a 
crowd is dangerous. How soon will they tire of their frenzy and turn 
to a new delight, or how many among them prize more the notoriety 
than the genius? Sensibility to praise is so paramount with the 
player that it can hardly pause for the exercise of judgment ; he must 
take the tide at its flow; he must have the trance of his triumph, 
and friendly counsel must stand aside and wait. 

Self-esteem and vanity, generally present in the artistic tempera- 
ment, are called hotly into play; an atmosphere of admiration 
surrounds the idol; women, young and fascinating, bring their incense 
and their beauty to do him homage ; he is tempted to slacken the 
severe pursuit of his art, to enter into a general dissipation of his 
energies, and to reign as a fashion or a despot. If he yields to the 
temptation he is much to be pitied, for then his great gift surely 
leaves him. His joy is short; and his vocation is gone. On the. 
other hand, if he keeps his equilibrium, stands firm, neither lifting 
his head too high above his adorers, nor stooping too low, and only 
kneeling before the shrine of true art, then he is worthy of imperish- 
able love and honour. Then it will be his privilege to fertilise young 
minds with fine aspirations, and, it may be, to inspire the poet with 
new fervour, or to revive a slumbering literature. Then surely his 
name will not die, but remain among the records of genius devoted to 
the progress of good among men. Perhaps the most dangerous of the 
temptations which surround a great actor is that of sacrificing the 
interest of the dramatist to his own, that is, of insisting upon leading 
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characters which shall absorb the effective movement or poetry of the 
play into its own essence, while the other personages are reduced 
almost to dummies. In this way monologues are substituted for 
dramas; and on such a principle no great play can be written. It 
may be said in reply that ‘Hamlet,’ perhaps the most interesting 
tragedy ever conceived, concentrates the attention of the spectators 
almost exclusively upon one man. 

But if we look into its construction with attention it will be evident 
that, however strong the interest which is centred in the character of 
the chief actor, that interest is by no means confined to his part, nor 
are all the fine thoughts of the poet put into his mouth. The Queen, 
shaken by her son’s distemperature, and finding in all its shapes a 
suggestion of the remorse which it is her business to hide, loving the 
young Prince with more affection than she dares to show, and begin- 
ning to fear the King, occupies throughout the piece a most important 
position, and one which can only be adequately filled by a great 
actress. Ophelia is a poem in herself. Polonius, vain, intriguing, 
garrulous, weak with age, preserving still the fastidious habits of his 
courtly position, relieves the sombre tone of the drama by the humour 
of his characteristics, and requires in his representative the combina- 
tion, unusual in England, of high breeding with true perceptions of 
the ridiculous. The King, with his honied eloquence, his state wisdom, 
his politic compromises, and his fear of Hamlet, opposed to a touch 
of real affection for Hamlet’s mother, would be one of the most re- 
markable personages upon the stage if he could find a true interpreter. 
The ardent, unscrupulous Laertes is another impulse in the vitality 
of this extraordinary drama; and if we turn to the original story 
from which Shakespeare derived his plot, we find that it was his 
unerring dramatic instinct which led him to surround the principal 
figure with these varied types of human interest; for if he had 
adhered strictly to the narration of Belleforet, cleverly amplified 
and humanised as it was from that of Saxo Grammaticus, he would 
have written a one character play. SBelleféret exhibits scarcely the 
germ of Polonius, barely the skeleton of the King, and in place of 
Ophelia there is merely a wanton woman brought in to be a spy upon 
Hamlet. 

If the presence of Shakespeare’s fine creations is not felt upon the 
scene, the fault must be either with the players who make them 
tedious by their poor performance, or else it must be that the leading 
actor has cut down their branches and blossoms, that he may stand 
the more conspicuous as the one great tree of the forest. It is 
difficult to imagine an educated actor willing so to destroy a poet's 
work ; but vanity is an irresistible impulse in some natures, and such 
things have been done. Garrick, independently of his special art, 
was a clever, cultivated man, but the fever of a restless self love was 
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in his blood, and he sacrificed his authors on all sides. He killed the 
living and mutilated the dead. In ‘Hamlet’ he cut down whatever 
scenes he thought ineffective for his glory, and took into his own part 
favourite passages belonging to the other characters. In the same 
spirit he degraded ‘ Richard the Third’ to a series of stage clamours, 
and called in Tate and Colman to give him a lively ending for ‘ King 
Lear.’ 

The grand days of the drama are often talked of with reverence, 
when Johnson, Burke, and Goldsmith were the frequenters of the 
theatre, and Garrick was the tragedian; but they were actually the 
grand days of the player as opposed to those of the poet. If Garrick’s 
taste is to be judged by the tragedies brought upon the stage during 
his time, it must be pronounced low indeed. Before this period there 
had been at least a great deal of literary merit engaged in dramatic 
productions, which prevented them from being totally worthless. 
Eminent authors, although they did not prove themselves to be 
eminent dramatists, yet scattered through their plays some sparks of 
talent: it would be impossible to read Addison’s ‘ Cato’ without the 
conviction that its writer was no common man—singularly accom- 
plished even in tedium; or to peruse Rowe's ‘Jane Shore’ without 
regretting that its author had not sufficient sensibility and imaginative 
power to produce as good a drama as he could a stage play; but 
there is nothing to hope or fear from Garrick’s pet writers. 

Amongst these, William Whitehead, the laureate, produced his 
feeble ‘Roman Father;’ then Mr. Crispe, known in Madame 
d’Arblay’s diaries as “dear Daddy Crispe,” made a miserable play of 
‘Virginia; and the industrious Murphy suspended his labours in 
classic translations, and borrowed learning, to struggle with his 
‘Zenobia’ and ‘Orphans in China; at this time Henry Jones, the 
bricklayer, left his trade to manufacture plays, and Glover invented 
new Medeas, and Mallet, Elviras and Alfreds. 

Dramatic literature, crushed out by Puritanism during the time 
of the Commonwealth, had blossomed again into the full-blown sin 
of the reactionary movement under Charles the Second. It bor- 
rowed classic rules from the French in bombastic tragedy, and took — 
to itself all the licentiousness of the Court manners in its comedy. 
To humour audiences impatient of seriousness, the tragic authors of 
that time apologized for the pathos of their subject, as soon as 
the curtain fell, by indecent epilogues; and this fashion, with some 
modification of its grossness, was carried on into the eighteenth 
century. 

Garrick was looked to asa master in this species of composition, 
and did his best to encourage it; his literary talents were precisely of 
that kind which luxuriated in the short compass of a prologue. Here 


they were at home; here there was just a sufficient demand for easy 
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rhyme, confident, unfettered fancy, and bold, unexpected meanings, 
which looked like wit. Nor did Garrick in these compositions forget 
his managerial tricks; so great a quantity of stage business was given 
by him to prologue and epilogue, that at last few actors but himself 
were accomplished enough to do them justice. He was always ready 
with some ingenuity to divert his public. Sometimes a bewildered 
country boy wandered on to the stage with a prologue to his supposed 
master’s play, or a tipsy sailor rolled forward, reading the playbill for 
the night, or a charming actress, after having drowned the stage in 
tears, sprang from behind the curtain as the comic muse. All these 
contrivances prolonged the custom of prologue and epilogue; but the 
better judgment will in the end prevail against a bad fashion ; and first 
condemned by Thomson, and next sternly rejected by Home (the 
author of ‘ Douglas’), other critics afterwards ventured to protest, and 
gradually these things ceased to be. 

One of the principal causes of the rapid decline of dramatic litera- 
ture during Garrick’s management, to the yet lower position than the 
low one it had previously occupied, is to be found in the general cha- 
racter of the great player’s genius. Before his time, the management 
had been in the hands either of some one individual not himself upon 
the stage, or of several actors all equally concerned in the character 
of the pieces performed at their theatre, but differing in the direction 
of their own talents for the stage. Wilkes, Cibber, and Dogget, and 
Wilkes, Cibber, and Booth, were a junto of this kind. Garrick was 
supreme at Drury Lane, both as actor and manager, and had the 
power to exercise a fatal influence. If he had by a happy chance 
been a fine critic, he might have contrived to gratify his vanity with- 
out injuring Shakespeare, and without dictating his imaginary stage 
necessities to the playwriters, among whom he gradually alienated the 
most respectable. It is an evidence of the force of a great tragedian 
that Garrick’s audiences, consisting in great part of literary men, made 
no protest against his barbarous dealings with our greatest poet or 
his encouragement of our meanest scribblers. Satisfied with the 
passion he roused, they did not question the instruments he used. 
His despotism was accepted. That a fine actor has considerable 
dominion over the authors he represents is indisputable, yet it must be 
remembered, somewhat to diminish the marvel of Garrick’s proceed- 
ings, that his own bad taste was but an exaggerated growth of his 
period, and that Johnson, the oracle of that age, has left us many 
criticisms to laugh at. 

At the end of the Garrick epoch the literature of the stage was 
completely debased; a great quantity of new plays were produced 
every season, which only existed by their novelty, and were not for a 
moment supposed to have any other principle of vitality in them ; the 
consequence was that when Mrs, Siddons and her brother, John 
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Kemble, appeared upon the scene, they found no author worthy to 
write for them. John Kemble, disgusted, took refuge in Shakespeare, 
and finally relied entirely upon him for making his reputation as a 
first-rate actor. He restored Hamlet, King John, Wolsey, and 
Brutus to us, and at oncs and for ever separated Shakespeare from 
the ranks of Rowe and Dryden. But he played Tate’s Lear without 
remorse, and introduced into Coriolanus a scene out of Thomson’s 
tragedy of the same name, and here and there besprinkled the genuine 
play with flowers from the Scotchman’s garden. In 1823 the dramatic 
instinct of Edmund Kean led him to restore the original catastrophe 
when he played Lear; but the public was not yet ripe for reforms, 
and they recalled their beloved Tate with his pleasant conclusion in — 
the marriage of Edgar to Cordelia, “the celestial pair,” as he called 
them, who interchanged the following observations upon their own and 
the general felicity : 


Edg. “The gods and you too largely recompense 

What I have done: the gift strikes merit dumb. 
Cord. Nor do I blush to own myself o’erpaid 

For all my sufferings past.” 


Gloster now observes that he hopes the gods will discharge him 
from the duties of life, as he has had enough of it; but Lear reminds 
him that there is always some business to be done, and that he had 
best join himself and Kent in a life of calm and useful reflection : 


“Thus our remains 
Shall in an even course of thought be past, 
Enjoy the present hour, nor fear the last.” 


It seems almost incredible that this miserable stuff should have 
been for a considerable period preferred to Shakespeare, not only by 
general. audiences, but by men of letters; and it is worth while to 
quote a few lines from long passages of commendation published in a 
work called ‘The Dramatic Censor,’ dedicated to Mr. Garrick, in order 
to show what were the ideas current at that time concerning Tate’s 
superiority as a poet : 

“We must not only give Tate great praise for bringing about a happy 
catastrophe by probable circumstances, but in point of justice endeavour 
to prove that his distribution of the characters is much better than in the 
original. Cordelia’s piety merits the highest reward of temporal — 
which Tate has given her by a connection with the man of her heart. 

The old King’s consent, with Gloster and Kent’s hearty blessing, shed a 


brilliance on Tate’s last scene highly pleasing to every good and tender 
mind,” &c. 


The corruptions of the text, favoured by the great players and their 
patrons, opened a way for the success of Ireland’s plays, forged and 
passed as Shakespeare’s during the time of Kemble’s management. 

z2 
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Their names are hardly remembered now ; one was called ‘ Vortigern,’ 
the other ‘The Yorkskire Tragedy.’ ‘Their reception as genuine 
Shakespearian tragedies by an accomplished actor and by many men 
of letters, can only find its explanation in the long habit among 
educated audiences of listening to the language of the emendators 
mixed up with that of Shakespeare. These plays are below the ordi- 
nary level in composition, they are trivial in language, and in style 
and cadence they differ entirely from any production of the Elizabethan 
dramatists. But Ireland is as like Tate as he is unlike Shakespeare. 
Although the nineteenth century is by no means free from absurdities, 
either in literature or art, it is safe to say that an imposition so gross 
as this could not meet with even a momentary success at the present 
day. 

Macready was the immediate successor of John Kemble in tragedy, 
and with his original genius and classical education he was well fitted 
to carry on the revolution which his great predecessor had begun. 

He restored the true text of Shakespeare to all the plays. His 
fine critical judgment was a strong support to his power as a 
tragic actor, and many distinguished authors came forward for his 
sake to write for the stage. Lord Lytton, Browning, then a young 
poet, Talfourd, and Sheridan Knowles, all produced plays which are 
still freshly remembered ; and some pieces of great merit, but of less 
intrinsic dramatic power, which died with the tragedian, were inspired 
by his presence. 

Yet the impression left by Macready’s efforts for the drama was 
hardly what he hoped when first he took the reins of manage- 
ment. ‘There was a gradual decline of interest in the poetry of 
the stage after his disappearance, in spite of the laudable efforts 
of Mr. C. Kean as a supporter of the Shakespearian drama; car- 
penters and scene-painters were more prized than authors; and 
extravaganzas which admitted every vagary of decoration and of 
costume finally became the fashion. In the worst period of lite- 
rary stagnation, some ten years after Macready’s retirement, M. 
Fechter, a clever French actor, came to London to wake the echoes 
of Shakespeare’s music with a foreign accent. In the character of 
Hamlet, partly by the surprise which was excited by his attempt 
and partly by his real merit, he met with considerable success. He 
was a skilful artist, but he made frequent mistakes of emphasis, and 
he was deficient in sustained force. He was good in a flash of passion, 
or a graceful movement; but he had no depth of feeling, and there 
were deficiencies of heart as well as of language when he sought to 
interpret the highest passion. His representation of Othello deserves 
to be recorded as a proof of the player's influence on the poet. The 
actor, being incapable of any great poetical conception, substituted 
paltry devices and petty elaborations of action for the majestic move- 
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ment of passion; the play was for the time vulgarized, and all its 
richness of sound and vastness of imagination were cramped into such 
mean dimensions, that it seemed no better than a prosaic Parisian 
drama of the Dumas school. It was so little liked that M. Fechter 
produced no more Shakespearian plays. 

Twenty-four years have passed since the day of Macready’s retire- 
ment, and now for the first time an English actor has appeared whose 
genius gives us reason to expect the restoration of poetical drama to 
our stage. Mr. Henry Irving brings to whatever character he under- 
takes fine thought and vivid emotion ; these qualities have been evident 
in all his representations, but the complex character of Hamlet has 
given him the freest scope for the use of his powers. Out of solitary 
contemplation he has drawn his inspiration, for he came upon an 
empty stage, where there was no departing or reigning greatness to 
kindle or to guide him. His fervent imagination imparts life, the 
first requisite in acting, to his personation; a life taken from the 
poet’s heart into the depths of his own. He is the impressionable, 
flexible Hamlet: tender by nature, stung into bitterness by an in- 
tolerable sense of wrong, but never strong and resolute. Fitful, 
moody ; alternately meditative and impetuous; passionate in imagina- 
tion, and too subtle in thought for a persistent course of action, he is 
carried to the verge of frenzy by the unequal conflict of the inner 
man with the circumstances which surround him. But his fury is. 
short-liv-d, and his spirits instantly fall back into that profound de- 
jection which makes the young Prince weary of his life. Such is the 
interpretation to which Mr. Irving’s swift emotions and fine intellectual 
perceptions give a singular vitality and interest. He delivers what 
may be termed the set speeches, somewhat tarnished by frequent 
handling, as if he were thinking them out for the first time, and 
gives back to them the full freshness of a new impulse. Mr. Irving’s 
attributes are essentially poetical, and therefore it is not to be feared 
that, as a disciple of the natural school of acting, he will mar its 
excellence by exaggeration. He has too delicate an appreciation 
of beauty to let slip in a slovenly utterance the melody of a poet’s 
thought ; he has too true a dramatic instinct to suffer a grand towering 
passion to sink into the tone of a drawing-room platitude for the- 
gratification of certain spectators who hold that Nature is best served 
by depriving her of all nobility and all grace. His taste will reject 
that evil fashion of his time; nor is he likely to yield to those tempta- 
tions which have been described as haunting the onward path of the 
favourite tragedian. 

The danger which does seem to threaten him is one which perhaps 
neither his own judgment nor the exhortation of his truest admirers 
may have the power to avert. It arises from the pernicious system 
established in London universally, and in Paris partially, of the long 
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uninterrupted repetition during many months of the favourite play, 
night after night, till the hundredth night is celebrated, and on and 
on again, till the two hundredth is reached, and more. Then the play- 
bills go into ecstasies, and there is a general chorus of admiration 
and applause. The applause is misplaced, for it is not really possible 
that a great tragic character should be so persistently assumed with- 
out injury to its interpreter. Many evils surround him while he 
pursues this course. That precious instrument—the voice—chief 
agent of his art, is wearied and strained till the tones with which it 
should express a fine or a noble passion lose either their delicacy or 
their force, or perhaps both. A voice thus injured rarely recovers its 
quality ; a roughness, a hoarseness, or an insubordinate rigidness is 
the necessary consequence of overwork. Everlasting power is not 
granted to mortals in any one direction, and to the fatigue of the 
vocal organ must be added that of the mind. Languor and satiety 
will gradually invade the sense of beauty which is the tragedian’s 
inspiration ; he will have to put on the spurs to his genius, as the 
rider to the jaded horse. Then comes the frenzied effort which ruins 
great art. The harmonious combinations of his skill and the ex- 
quisite care of his elocution disappear; the representation becomes 
unequal—strained in some parts, neglected in others, and the actor 
begins to lose the high reputation which he achieved by his ardent 
impulse and study. These results are not imaginary, they are in- 
evituble. How long they may be suspended will depend upon the 
physical constitution of the performer; but in his contention against 
time, time is the certain, though it may be the slow, conqueror. 

To measure the exact capacity for endurance of the great player a 
body of physicians should be in attendance at playhouses, such as was 
employed by Government in bygone days nicely to weigh and consider 
the eflects of grosser forms of torture. 

It is always easier to indicate the evils of a system than to suggest 
a means of alteration, and it is impossible for those outside the 
theatrical world to understand the complex difficulties which attend 
the management of a playhouse, nor the numerous obstacles which 
are in the way of a noble endeavour. 

All that can here be suggested is the significant fact that those 
German and French theatres which wholly abjure the continuous 
representations of one piece, are rendered independent in a great 
measure of pecuniary loss by subsidies granted to them either by the 
Government of the country or the corporations of great cities. 

Some such support seems needed for the establishment in Eng- 
land of a great poetical drama, offering to the people high sub- 
jects of interest, and an entertainment which rouses and exalts the 
imagination. 





Jeanne. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PaTTy. 


“Was there ever a child so awkward and so unlucky! Get along 
with thee, Jeanne, and carry the pitcher steadily, or thou wilt cer- 
tainly break it to pieces.” 

There is such a peculiar tone in the voice, such a ring of sadness in 
its utterance, that I stand still and look round to find the speaker. 

I had been walking beside the lovely river Vire, with its tiny cas- 
cades foaming over huge grey stones, bordered by dyeing-houses with 
long stretches of blue cloth hanging on poles between the houses, or 
soaking in tanks in front. 

But the sun blazed fiercely overhead, and the glitter of the bright 
dancing river tired my eyes. I turned gladly into a by-street on the 
left, which I hoped would take me homewards. 

A very narrow, steep street, leading down, I felt sure, into the very 
heart of the charming town of Vire. On each side of the way were 
quaint houses, some built of stone, with curious carving about the 
dormer windows, others covered with wooden tiles laid one over 
another like fish scales, moss-grown, blackened, and uneven with age 
and decay. 

One of these tiled houses on my right has bright blossoms of fuschia 
and nasturtium showing through the clustering vine-leaves that cling 
round its upper windows, while, lower down, just above the shop-door, 
two or three bunches of haricot beans hang drying to an exquisite 
rosy hue. There is no one in the open shop—a broker’s—and I glance 
across the way. 

A tall girl of fifteen or so is coming out of a side door; she stoops, 
and she has a large-boned, ungainly figure; she is bare-headed, and 
her matted brown hair looks rough and coarse. Clean, but very 
unattractive in appearance, as she stumps along with huge, shabby 
black sabots on her stockingless feet. 

She walks quickly on, looking fixedly on the ground, and holding 
a great red pitcher with both hands; but there is no nimbleness in 
her gait: she moves one large foot after another as if she found them 
heavy to drag along. 

“ Ah, but she is maladroite. Mon Dieu! what will become of the 
unhappy one !” 

The harsh, sad voice came from so near to me that I started. 
Close by the door from which the girl had come was a large open 
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window, and in the middle of the square dark space revealed within sat 
an old woman with a very red and wrinkled face ; her little, bleared eyes 
were no bigger than a pig’s; a white stocking-cap came down nearly 
to her hairless eyebrows ; she had on a faded rusty-brown gown, a 
lilac neckerchief over her shoulders. She was sitting before a spin- 
ning wheel, but she was not spinning: she looked at the wheel, but 
she held her distaff idly in one brown hand, and supported her chin 
with the other. The hands showed little purple knots through the 
hard brown skin. 

I looked up at the house. It was very small and ruinous; no 
clinging vine-leaves and gay flowers masked the mouldering crooked 
beams and dirty, blackened hue of the scaly front. The gable seemed’ 
ready to topple over into the street below, and the lattice window was 
so encrusted with cobwebs that it could not have been opened for 
months. 

I looked again at the old woman: she was rocking herself backwards 
and forwards, murmuring as if in pain. 

“ Bon jour, Madame,” I said, rather timidly, for the red face had a 
scowl on it, and I knew how harsh the voice was. She left off rocking, 
turned her head slowly and fixed the little dull red eyes on me. 

“It is never ‘ bon jour’ to me!’ she said, harshly. ‘ You are not of 
Vire, that is plain: every Viroise knows that I can never have a good 
day.” 

There was again that sad, despairing ring in her voice. 

“T am very sorry,” I said, feeling guilty. “What is your trouble, 
my pcor woman ?” 

“You say, ‘my poor woman’”—she blinked her little red eyes at 
me till I felt nervous as well as guilty: this was the first uncivil 
Frenchwoman I had met with, and also the first of her class who did 
not address me as Madame—‘“ and you say you are sorry. I am poor 
indeed. You are like all those who live in sunshine—you tulk, and 
you do not know the meaning of your words. How can you be 
sorry ? you have nothing to be sorry for! and, mon Dieu! what do 
you know about me?” 

I tried to speak, but she went on with almost fierce vehemence— 

“You have health, and strength, and clothes, and plenty to eat: 
what do I know, sitting here in this dark corner! you have, perhaps, 
money, and a husband and children: mon Dieu! what cause have 
you to be sorry?” Her little eyes looked very angry, and ugly too, 
as she strained them upwards to my face. 

“I—I mean I am sorry for you.” I said this with the idea of 
making an ingenious change of sense, and then became painfully 
conscious of failure. She actually scowled at me, and turning away, 
began to spin with foot and hand also. 

I stood watching her. I did not know what to say next. <A cloud 





of gnats that had followed me from the river took advantage of the 
silence to sound a shrill chorus in my ears. 

Presently three o'clock chimed loudly from the clock tower—the 
grosse horloge of Vire—and I remembered that my cousin Jemima was 
waiting for me at the inn to go in search of the house of Ollivier 
Basselin. However, I must satisfy my curiosity about this poor 
woman. 

“I beg your pardon,” I said this very meekly, “but I take an 
interest in people who suffer, and I fear you have suffered very much. 
Is that young girl who has just gone away with a pitcher your 
daughter ?” 

’ She did not answer; she began to frown again, and then a large 
tear rolled over her red, wrinkled face; she tried to gulp it down, 
but another and another followed fast, and she bent her head and 
rubbed the poor eyes hard with her bony knuckles. 

In a few moments she looked up; her face was so changed—so 
softened, that it seemed as if those tears had done the work of a 
storm-shower. 

“Pardon, Madame ;” her voice was sad, but no longer harsh. “I 
never had a daughter. I was to have had one, but that is over; she 
was to have been the wife of my Louis when he leit the army. He 
was my youngest, and he died at Sedan, and his poor Marie has gone 
away to service at Bayeux. I have no one now.” 

“Your husband is dead, then?’ The frown came back for a 
moment. 

“ Yes, Madame, he has been dead twenty years and more; and I am 
used to being alone, for my Louis was a soldier long before this 
war ; but I could work then, and when one works there is not time to 
think. I could sew and make lace too.” 

** But you are working now.” I tried to look into the room, doubly 
dark by the total absence of sunshine in the narrow street and from 
the blackened walls inside. The room was very bare. On one side 
was a tiny stove, and upon it an earthen stewpan, close by was a small 
heap of chopped faggots. There was a chair without a back, and 
behind the old woman was a dark bedstead with a dingy quilt. It 
was all miserably poor and squalid. 

“But no, Madame,” she shook her head, “this is not work, this 
~ is only bread. Since this was paralysed,” she touched her left thumb, 
“T can no longer make the lace work or the embroidery. There is 
the risk of spoiling the work, and the risk is too gieat. Even if I 
could do it, I can no longer go to seek it. From here”—she touched 
her left hip—“I am useless. The spinning ”—she frowned at the 
distafi—* makes bread for the girl and me. Ah! I must earn bread. 
She eats”—she began to rock backwards and forwards again. ‘ Mon 
Dieu ! she eats like a regiment.” 
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“She is your servant?’ I put the question doubtfully, for it 
seemed surprising this poor old woman could afford to keep any one 
but herself. 

“She is Jeanne—that is all.” . 

I wished I had not been so inquisitive, for the cloud came over her 
face again. I was standing sideways, and I saw the broker appear in 
the shop opposite, and then come forward and lean against his door- 
post, ready to listen, while he smoked his pipe. 

“T took her from the hospice,” the old woman went on, and her 
voice had got back all its former harshness. “I had enough for two 
then ; she is better than no one, and perhaps no one else would keep 
soawkward a child. She is fated todo mischief. Over and over again 
she could have filled her stomach with the pitchers and pipkins she 
has broken. One day she falls, and the next she breaks. She grows 
worse and worse. Not even does she look like another girl.” She 
gave a heavy sigh, and pointed her distaff at the chair; the back lay 
on the ground beside it. “She threw that down just now; and 
there 33 

The whole scene—the dark, dingy room, where everything was 
shrouded in a mystery of gloom—the ancient spinning-wheel—the 
witch-like figure and face of the old woman, her white cotton cap 
and red face telling out intensely against the black background— 
seemed more like a bit of middle-age drama than a reality ; and when 
she pointed that weird-looking distaff at the broken chair I almost 
expected to see it transformed into a hobgoblin. 

I recovered from my dream to find the red eyes scanning my face, 
as if they were impatient for an answer. 

“ But the chair can be mended,” I said. 

“No, no ;” she shook her head hopelessly. ‘“ Jeanne could never 
mend anything. She can only break and destroy, and I have no sous 
to spend on mending.” 

I thought I would go and find Jeanne, and see if anything could 
be done. 

“Well, au revoir, Madame,” I said. ‘I hope to stay in Vire till 
to-morrow, and perhaps we may meet again. I will now go and see 
what Jeanne is about.” 

' She took no further notice of me or of my salutation, but went on 
spinning. 


Il. 


{ avessep that I should come out on the Place beside the great foun- 
tain, and a few yards further on a turn, and then a descent of some 
old broken stone steps, brought me facing the fountain. 

The huge square water-trough is raised several feet above the 
Place, and here is a constant supply of fresh water for the busy maids 
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and matrons of Vire. In front of the fountain, and partly hiding 
my view of it, was a very portly dame. Her broad, square shoulders 
were covered by a red neckerchief, and on her head she wore a steeple- 
crowned white cap with a pair of fly-away muslin wings at the ears; 
the pointed part of the head-piece lined with sky-blue silk. She 
recognised me at once as a stranger. 

“Good day,” she said politely. “ Madame has been examining our 
town. Ah! it isa fine old town for strangers; but these houses are 
better to look at than to live in.” 

“Yes, Madame, it is a charming town ;” and then I asked her if she 
had seen a tall girl come just now and filla red pitcher at the fountain. 

She smiled. ‘‘ Madame will see a great many girls come to the 
fountain to fill red pitchers.” But as she spoke she moved aside, and 
I saw a girl seated on the step that goes round the fountain; her 
great red hands were spread over her face, but by the rough head and 
the large stockingless feet I recognised Jeanne the unlucky. 

She seemed to be sobbing, and I began to wonder if she were still 
crying about the broken chair ; but almostas the thought came I saw 
a heap of red fragments beside her, and I guessed that this last 
pitcher had followed in the long train of its predecessors. Truly this 
girl is unfortunate. Can it be carelessness or awkwardness, or both 
united, which make the misery of her life ? 

The owner of the tall cap gave me a friendly smile. 

“This poor child,” she nodded her head towards Jeanne. “There 
was never such a maladroite since the beginning of the world; and 
now she has broken the only pitcher of Ja mere Robillard. Ab, mon 
Diew! she is unfortunate! The poor child! Bon soir, Madame ;” 
and, giving me a smiling nod, she departed. 

Jeanne sat crouched up, her coarse hands plunged into her tangle 
of dull brown hair. She looked a kind of female Caliban. 

“«‘ Jeanne,” I said, “ what is the matter ?” 

She looked up, she had smeared her tears over her cheeks till they 
were soiled and sodden, her eyelids were red and swollen, and so was 
her nose; but the face was a good honest face, and her great, dark 
eyes were full of feeling and intelligence. The sort of disgust I had 
begun to feel vanished. 

“Get up, my child, and tell me how you broke your pitcher.” 

She got up slowly. I saw how awkward she was in every move- 
ment. So tall and unformed, and with such unshapely hands and 

feet at the end of her long thin arms and legs. Her dark stuff gown 
clung closely to her, and she did not wear a neckerchief to hide her 
hollow chest and round sloping shoulders; and yet, except her newly 
tear-smeared cheeks, Jeanne looked clean and wholesome. 

She glanced at me, and then at the heap of red fragments, and 
I saw her face puckering into fresh misery. 
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“‘ Do not ery any more, my girl,” I said, abruptly, for the quivering 
lips and sad face gave me an uncomfortable feeling in my throat. 
“ You shall have a new pitcher.” 

Jeanne looked at me with such sudden wonder in her eyes that I 
began to laugh. ‘This did her good; a genuine smile spread over her 
face, and beautified it while it lasted. 

“T do not know what to say to you, Jeanne; you are terrible; you 
will certainly break yourself some day if you go on like this.” 

“Yes, Madame,” she courtesied; “that is just what Madame 
Robillard has said.” 

At this I langhed again, but Jeanne sighed a heavy, bursting sigh. 

*‘Does not Madame think it will be better that I should break 
myself than always the pitchers of Madame Robillard—of the poor 
Madame who has no money now to buy new ones ?” 

I did not feel able to answer this question, so I said, “ Have you 
got any parents, Jeanne ?” 

She shook her head. 

“ No, Madame, they died before I can remember. I am from the 
hospice. I was given to a mistress when I was old enough.” 

“ Who gave you ?” 

It seemed horrible that this human being, with a quick feeling soul, 
should say she did not belong to herself, but could be given away like 
a dumb brute. 

“The sisters, Madame, they were so good, it was long before 
they knew I was unhappy, and when some one told them, they took 
me away and gave me to Madame Robillard.” 

“Ah, then, you had another mistress, and she was unkind to 
you?” 

Such a look of terror came into her face, and then a dull, heavy 
expression filled her eyes. 

“It is nothing to talk about, Madame ;” her voice sounded husky ; 
“the scewrs have told me not to think of ber; and they said she only 
beat me when she was mad; but I do not see the swurs now; I can 
never go to them since Madame is lame; she cannot spare me.” 

“ Do you like living with Madame Robillard ?” 

At this Jeanne’s eyes opened so widely that I became conscious of 
having asked a foolish question. 

“Tt is my life.” she said, simply. 

_ I did not feel quite sure that this simplicity was genuine. 

“ Well,” I said, carelessly, “‘ you know best Jeanne; but I should 
have thought you would do better with a mistress who was able to fill 
her own pitchers.” 

A broad smile hovered round Jeanne’s mouth. 

“But Madame sees if I did not break pitchers it would be some- 
thing else. If I belonged to a mistress who could do things well for 
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herself, she would not suffer such awkwardness as mine is. If 
Madame only knew how bad I am!”—here she gave a deep sigh. “If 
a thing should be placed one way I am sure to set it another. If 
there is a nail to be found anywhere it is my gown which tears itself 
against it. Only just now I was trying to carry that pitcher so—so 
carefully—and looking at it on the ground, so that I might not stumble 
—for usually, Madame, I forget to look—and I trip against stones ;” 
and here a sob stopped her. 

I had begun to feel less pitiful; awkwardness in a woman seems 
against nature, and especially French nature; French girls are not 
always neat, but they seem always adroit and deft with their hands. 

“So you generally break the pitchers, Jeanne. Well, I should 
be very angry with you if I were Madame Robillard. I do not wonder 
she scolds you.” 

Jeanne’s head drooped yet lower, and my conscience reproached 
me. 

“She does not scold, Madame,” she sobbed, “she only tells me of 
my faults. Ah, if Madame knew half my awkwardness she would 
say I deserve beating, and not once has Madame Robillard given 
me even a souffiet. Ah, she is good to me, and if Madame knew 
how much I eat, and, indeed, I try to do with the least I can; but 
there it is,” she burst into fresh tears, “trying is no use. I have not 
a body like the bodies of other girls, with useful hands and feet. I 
have only a carcase, which devours the bread of Madame; indeed I 
try, but it is useless.” 

She hid her face again, and leaned against the fountain, sobbing 
heavily. Jeanne’s crying, like everything else about her except her 
eyes, was quite hardening and unattractive. 

I could not help smiling at this quaint account of her misfortunes, 
and I stood waiting for her to speak again; but she took no notice ; 
she seemed stupefied with shame and sorrow. 

“Perhaps,” I speak cheerfully—it seems to me this poor creature 
has had her awkwardness dinned into her till she has lost all self- 
dependence ; “ perhaps, Jeanne, if you made up your mind not to 
stumble and knock things down you might avoid these accidents, and 
then you would be all right, you know.” 

This small attempt at consolation has evidently made her worse. 
I am dismayed to see how fast tears trickle through her poor, red 
fingers. 

Jeanne shakes her head, but she does not raise it. “Ah, no, 
Madame, I did look at the ground just now, as I came along; every 
step I have looked at it, and what has happened” (here a violent sob). 
“TI have gone up close against this edge” (she touched the stone 
water trough) “without seeing I was so close, and the pitcher has 
broken in @ moment; but it is no wonder, if Madame will take the 
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trouble to look at me, she will see I am so different to other girls ; how 
can I expect to do things as they do.” 

She drew her hands from her face, and looked at me with an 
agony in her eyes that again made me feel uncomfortable. It seemed 
impossible to give her any comfort, and yet it was absurd that with 
so much intelligence there should be no hope of improvement. 

“Well, Jeanne,” I said gravely, “‘ we say in England, where there’s 
a will there’s a way. I can see one thing which you could easily 
remedy ”—-such a gleam of intense feeling lightened into her dark 
miserable eyes—‘ you might keep your hair much smoother, that 
would make you look like other girls; your hands may be awkward, 
well I will say very awkward, but hands can be taught like every- 
thing else, and I think you have such a good, pleasant face, that 
if you choose you may soon teach yourself better ways.” 

Jeanne’s mouth opened widely, there was a wistful, uneasy look in 
her eyes, and I saw she thought I was not in earnest. 

“T mean what I say,” I repeated; “if you kept your hair smooth 
and neat, and were not always crying, and held your head up as other 
girls do, you would soon feel quite different, and I believe,” I added, as 
a crowning inducement, “ you would not break so many pitchers.” 

Jeanne gave me a long, grateful look. 

“ Madame is very kind. I will try hard,” she spoke shyly, “ but I 
hope she will not think me ungrateful; I do not cry so much for 
being ugly and awkward, as because I am of no use. I am of not so 
much use as the spinning-wheel which makes our bread.” 

I felt dumb and foolish, I have not the gift my cousin Jemima has 
of saying the right words at the right time. My wise sayings, when 
they do come, come too late; but I asked Jeanne to buy a new 
pitcher and a new chair, and the joy that filled her eyes when I put 
the money in her hand gave me courage. 

“Well, good-bye, Jeanne; try hard as you say, perhaps you have not 
found your use yet. We none of us know what use we were made 
for ; only God knows that; but, depend upon it, we were all made to be 
of some use some day.” I stopped, for I seemed to be only string- 
ing words together without much meaning. “ Aw revoir,” I added 
hurriedly, and retreated, feeling that I had been actually preaching to 
this poor, unhappy child, who had plainly had more than her share of 
lectures. 


III. 


I map forgotten all about Jeanne the Unlucky, and Madame Robillard. 

Two years after that pleasant visit to the bocage of Normandy I 
was on my way to spend a few weeks with a friend at Lannion, in 
Brittany, and as I dislike any but the very shortest sea route, I came 
by way of Paris and Granville, that is to say, instead of going on 
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to picturesque, dirty Granville, I left the railway at Villedieu, 
from which place a diligence goes to Avranches. I had been tra- 
velling ever since early morning, and Villedieu les Poéles is not a 
very interesting station; it has tall red chimneys, and a half-built, 
wholly grimy aspect, so that I felt ruffled when the diligence driver 
announced in his broad, strong Norman that there was only room in 
the intérieur ; the coupé had been bespoken by three English ladies 
who had written for it from Paris. I felt still more irritated that these 
Englishwomen should have had such foresight. I also could so easily 
have written from Paris to retain a place in the coupé. As I stood 
still, much discomfited, I saw them. A mother and two daughters 
in new and very elaborate travelling dresses, with bags, and guides, 
and cloaks, and umbrellas, and, above all, straps enough for six 
people. Thesight soothed me! It was comforting to feel that though 
for once I had been guilty of this oversight, still I was much too old 
a traveller to have an unnecessary article of luggage. 

Such a huge heap of boxes and trunks came out of the railway 
van that I felt sure we could not be off just yet. The boy anda 
small bent man, who represented the porters of Villedieu station, did 
not seem in any hurry. They were bending over the luggage, turning 
and examining curiously every bit of it, without making a move 
towards the ladder leaning against the station wall. I walked off 
disconsolately to the end of the platform, feeling cross and very 
hungry. I would eat if that were possible, but there is nothing to 
eat at Villedieu station. I suppose this diligence will be more than 
two hours getting to Avranches, though the distance is only about 
twelve miles, and the table dhéte at the Hotel de Londres will be 
over when I get there. I look round; there has been rain, and 
the ground is all in little wretched-looking puddles. The stooping 
man and the boy have got through their work more quickly than I 
expected, and I am glad, for I feel that I am getting wet-footed. 

The driver has come up to me and is raising his cap. 

“Tf Madame is ready,” he says politely ; and I see that the baggage 
is all on the roof of the diligence, and I get a glimpse of blue veils in 
the coupé. It was a stuffy little coach, lined with shiny black leather ; 
it was only big enough for four people, although it was intended for six, 
and at first I was so busy arranging my cloak and hand-bag beside 
me that I did not notice my fellow-passengers. 

A violent sneeze made me look up. 

Opposite me was a solemn, smooth-faced, Mr. Pecksniff-looking 
man; well dressed, but wearing a tall black hat; he carried on his 
knees a bag, half yellow leather, half crimson and green carpet of the 
gaudiest hue—an unmistakable Parisian shopkeeper out on a holiday. 
His last pinch of snuff had been too large, and his suspended finger 
and thumb and eontorted face announced him as the producer of that 
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sneeze ; butas I looked at him and noticed a peculiar fretful droop of the 
under lip, I became aware that he was not the author of a small sup- 
pressed sound that followed close on the sneeze ; this came from close 
beside me, and I looked round quickly to see who was laughing, for this 
was not “ Wonderland ;” I could not hope to find the grin if the face 
had time to grow serious. I was disappointed, for the laugher had had 
time to turn away her face. I only saw that she was a big girl, with 
a nice clean white cap and a tidy, dark brown gown and jacket. She 
was bending down to speak to some one beside her, but we were jammed 
so close on my side that I could not lean forward. A tall sheep-faced 
gendarme sat next the sneezer, and filled the middle of the coach so 
completely with his long legs and accoutrements that I am sure we 
must all have felt like cruets in a stand. 

We halted presently, ostensibly to leave a bale of goods at the 
auberge, but the gendarme and Pecksniff too went in to get cider. 

I resolved to change my place, for my knees had got cramped out 
of all feeling. I was sure the gendarme would like to sit by the door, 
and I should stow myself away in the farther corner, opposite the 
women. 

As I rose to make this change I saw, fortunately before I stumbled 
over it, a large foot projected across the diligence. 

‘Pardon, Madame.” 

The foot was withdrawn, and I settled into my corner, and then 
looked up. 

“ Tiens !” I said, in a very surprised voice. Opposite to me was my 
old friend Madame Robillard, as red-skinned as before, but with a 
more placid look on her wrinkled face. Her eyes seemed smaller than 
ever, and they were fixed on me without a trace of recognition in 
them. 

“ Bon jour, Madame,” I said ; “ you have forgotten me, it is so long 
since we met ; but I saw you in Vire two years ago 

I stopped in confusion; the small red eyes still glared at me with 
a stony stare. I begin to wonder if Madame Robillard was sober. 

All at once she spoke. 

“ Jeanne !”—she never moved her eyes from my face—“ who is it, 
tell me? I have heard the voice before, but-——” 

I had forgotten my laughing friend, but I looked round at the 
name, expecting to recognise the unlucky breaker of pitchers. Instead 
of the tear-stained, shame-faced girl I remembered, I saw a quiet, 
merry-looking face, bordered by snowy-white cap-frills; but all at 
once the dark eyes glittered as if they were going to cry and laugh all 
at once, and I knew my friend of the fountain. 

“ Ah! mon Dieu, it is the Madame herself!” She tried to courtesy 
as she sat. “Yes, yes, my mother, it is the good lady of the 
fountain.” 
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“Ah! but it is strange; I hope Madame is well,” said Madame 
Robillard. 

Jeanne touched both her eyes rapidly with her finger, and all at 
once I understood what ailed Madame Robillard. 

“Ts Madame going to Avranches?” said Jeanne, with such a shy, 
wistful look. 

“Yes ;” and then I said, wonderingly, “but how come you to be 
so far from Vire ?” 

Jeanne jerked her head with much of her old awkwardness towards 
her mistress. 

“ We are not going back to Vire, Madame,” she said, smiling. 

I turned in some surprise to Madame Robillard. I have lived s0 
much among the French peasantry that this removal of an old woman 
from one town to another seemed like the uprooting of a forest tree. 

“Do you say you are not going back to Vire, Madame ?” 

She bowed her red face, but it was sad to see that no change came 
into those little fixed eyes. 

“Yes, Madame, it is true; we none of us know what is good for us. 
When I fell blind, I said in my misery that le bon Diew was harder 
than he was to Job, for at least Job could see. Well, Madame, when I 
was young, my husband offended my brother Jacques and we quarrelled, 
and since then I had not heard of Jacques. He lived at Dol, and I 
did not know if he was alive or dead. But, Madame, Jacques was 
more loving than I was. When he knew he was in his last illness, he 
sent for the notary and caused inquiries to be made for me, and when 
he heard of my afiliction he said he should leave all he had to leave 
to his blind sister. If I had not been blind he would only have given 
me a few francs, and the rest to the poor; but when he heard of this 
he said I was one of God’s afflicted, and the money and the house in 
which he lived should all be mine; and, Madame, we are on our way 
to Dol; I and the child, Jeanne.” 

The red, mask-like face softens at the word; there was plainly 
some newly-established relation between these two. 

I shook hands with the old woman and congratulated her. 

“T thank Madame,” she said, “and Madame must congratulate 
Jeanne, for the money is hers more than mine; it is chiefly for her 
that I take this long journey. The cottage is a home for both of us, 
and it would not sell for much, and there are papers to sign, and the 
notary has sent the money for our journey, and bid us come as soon 
as we could. Madame understands that for my few years, it does not 
matter where I spend them.” : 

“TI congratulate Jeanne too,” I said. “She has changed sur- 
prisingly ; I did not know her.” 

I should have known her now. As I spoke she hung her head in 
the old, awkward fashion, and her face grew as red as fire. 
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Madame Robillard gave a little sigh. 

“T can no longer see her,” she said, “ but she has not changed for 
the worse, Madame. I know that she is the best child that ever lived. 
Would Madame think it, that when I lost my eyes and could do 
nothing, not even the spinning, the child took work at the factory of 
M. Lagrange, in the Vaux de Vire; and, Madame, she has earned 
more than I had earned by the yarn. Yes, Madame, it is true. The 
child I thought only fit to break pitchers has done this! Ah, mon 
Dieu! I have learned my mistake.” 

I suppose Jeanne knew what was coming, for she had turned her 
head round to look out of the window behind her. 

Just at this moment our fellow-travellers came back, and I was dis- 
appointed, for I wanted to talk to Jeanne. 

“Are you going straight to Dol?” I asked the old woman. 

“But no, Madame, we stop at Avranches. The notary has told 
us where to go and sleep, and there is a diligence for Dol at eight in 
the morning.” 

“I will come and see you off,” I said, for this change in Jeanne had 
re-awakened my interest. 


IV. 


Earty next morning I found my way through a turning out of the 
high street of gay, bright little Avranches, to the yard in front of the 
Hotel de France, whence most of the coaches start. 

The diligence for Dol was standing there, but as yet there were no 
horses, and I looked round for my Vire friends. The yard was full 
of movement and bustle; there were several of the chaise carts so 
necessary to commis-voyageurs ; stablemen in blouses, with shocks of 
hair very like hay, were going about swearing and jostling one 
another. Also there were two hideous, skinny, white pigs, which came 
suriously after me, snufling and grunting as if I was something good 
to eat. Ido not mind confessing that I am horribly afraid of pigs, 
and I begin to think my project romantic and absurd, and wish myself 
back at the Hotel de Londres. ‘There had been rain in the night, and 
the yard was soft with mud and little puddles. The men in blouses 
splashed into these as they rushed about between the stables and 
the vehicles. I felt I had no business there, and I resolved to give 
up my adventure, and go back and look at the exquisite view of 
Mont St. Michel from the public gardens. 

I turned round disconsolately. Madame Robillard and Jeanne were 
coming up the yard. 

But the girl did not see me; she was so absorbed in guiding her 
companion, now safe out of the puddles, now from being jostled by 
one of those mop-headed stablemen, that she was quite unconscious of 
observation. She certainly looked awkward, but there was tenderness 
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in the way she bent down over her companion. Her face was really 
sweet with its look of carefulness for the blind woman’s comfort. 

Jeanne courtesied when at last she saw me, and a bright smile came 
into her face. 

“ Ma mere,” she said, “it is our kind lady again. She is so good 
as to come to bid you good-bye.” 

One of the stablemen had been looking gloomily at me. He came 
up now and raised his cap. 

“If Madame stands there,” he said, sulkily, “she will be knocked 
down by the horses—they are coming out. She can get into the 
_ coach, if she wishes.” He nodded towards the Dol diligence. 

“ We will put you in,” I said to Madame Robillard, “and you and 
I, Jeanne, can walk up and down.” 

And when we had settled the poor blind woman in the farthest 
corner, and Jeanne’s basket and bundle beside her to secure a seat, I 
led the way into the little street beyond the yard. 

“ Jeanne,” I began at once, for I was afraid of being interrupted, 
and I was determined to know what had so changed my old acquaint- 
ance, “are you glad or sorry to leave Vire and your work there ?” 

Jeanne’s eyes drooped. She looked a little uneasy, but presently 
she glanced up again brightly. 

“T am not quite sure, Madame. I am sorry to go away from Vire; 
everyone was so good there; but she ’—she looked back at the yard 
—is my life, and it is necessary she should go to Dol.” 

I remembered the old expression, “ It is my life,” but it was said so 
differently now. 

“ But I suppose that, if you had gone on working at the factory, you 
could have lived quite well, Jeanne, without this money ?” 

She did not answer at once. She seemed to be trying my words. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, at last. ‘ Madame, I do believe now”—she 
gave me such a glad, loving look—“ that everything is possible. It 
is not my own awkwardness or shortcoming I must think of, but what 
le bon Diew has set me todo. Perhaps,” she added, doubtingly, “I 
might have gone on at the factory without doing mischief.” 

I smiled, and she smiled back, and shook her head. 

“Yes, yes; Madame thinks this is not practising what I say, but 
Madame cannot quite know how it feels to have such troublesome 
hands and feet which will get where they should not,’—her eyes had 
filled with tears, but a sudden little laugh came to help her. “ Did 
not Madame see how nearly I upset her with my foot-yesterday? If 
Madame had not been adroit and observant, she would have had 
@ fall over my awkward foot. But, indeed, there is another reason 
for going to Dol—a reason which I cannot speak in the hearing of Ja 
bonne mere,”—another jerk of Jeanne’s head towards the yard. “It 
is better for her that I give up the factory.” 

2a2 
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Here Jeanne blushed so deeply that I prepared myself for a love 
story, and listened more attentively. Yes, I might have known only 
love could have so transformed the child. 

“Why is it better, Jeanne ?” 

‘Well, Madame, she—she loves me so,” she said simply, “and 
she frets when I am away from her; it is surprising, but it is 
true.” 

She looked to see the effect of this announcement, and it was plain 
that my face disappointed her. 

“Ah! Madame is not surprised. Well, it is fortunately the same 
as the awkwardness. No doubt it is not strange for Madame to be 
loved ; but to me it is much—I cannot tell Madame how much,’—she 
clasped her hands, and tears rolled down her cheeks. “ For this, she 
is perhaps happier since she has been blind. She cannot see, Madame, 
that I am ugly, and awkward, and unlike the other girls; and it is 
easy to do things for her when I know that my awkward ways cannot 
vex. But, Madame, it is so sad to be alone when you are blind; the 
time must seem so slow and tedious. Often when I am working with 
the other girls in the valley, and we are gay and merry together, I 
have shut my eyes to try how it feels, and, Madame, it must be 
dreadful.” 

“ Did it come suddenly, this blindness ?” 

“Tt has been an illness, Madame. It was soon after Madame was 
at Vire. I go home one day, and I find her on the floor. She cannot 
speak, or move, and I put her on the bed ; and then I go to find the 
doctor, and, by good fortune, I see him when I reach the Grande 
Place. Well, Madame, he has come, and he has told me what to do, 
and then he has sent one of the good sisters—and she has been, oh, so 
good !—it is the Scour Génévieve. It seemed to me strange that 
Madame Robillard should be so helpless, and she stared often in a 
very unusual manner; she was very sad too, but then she was often 
grieving, for she has had much sorrow in her life. But at last there 
came a day when she could leave her bed, and sit up in her chair 
again, and the sceur had sent some dinner, and I was quite gay at the 
thought that Madame would now be well. 

“She sat up in her chair, and she stared at the wall, and then she 
sighed. Ah! but it was terrible to hear that sigh !” 

Jeanne put her hand over her eyes. 

“TI thought she was looking at her wheel. ‘No, no,’ I said, ‘ you 
will not be able to spin just yet, and there is no need, and then I 
told her how I had gone and got engaged at the factory, while Sceur 
Génévive sat with her, and how I was to go to work as soon as she 
could spare me. 

“ At first she did not answer, and I thought she was vexed. 

“ «Come here,’ she said, after a while. ‘Jeanne, I shall never spin 
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again, or see the sunshine. I should like to have seen thee once more 
to thank thee for all thou hast done. I have lost my eyes, Jeanne, 
but I have gained a child. Kiss thy poor old mother!’ Ah, Madame, 
was not she good? She who has had a husband and fine tall sons; 
that she should care for the love of poor unlucky Jeanne !” 

“ But you are not unlucky now, my good Jeanne. You are going 
to be a proprietor. Shall you be very dull without your factory 
work ?” 

Jeanne’s eyes opened widely. “But no, Madame, I shall not have 
time: I shall spin ; the good mother has taught me, and we have the 
wheel with us, and I have besides to keep the house clean. Madame 
understands that it is a house of four rooms,” she added, with some 
triumph. “And also there is a garden, with cabbages and citroudlles, 
So, Madame, oh, there is plenty to do; above all, Madame, there is a 
well in the garden.” 

To judge by her face, this last was the most valuable part of the 
inheritance. Jeanne said the word “ well” with an air of relief that 
at once took me back to the broken pitcher beside the fountain of 
Vire. 

“ Well, I am very glad, Jeanne; I congratulate you heartily. Iam 
very much pleased with you, my good child. I am sure you deserve 
your good fortune, and I am sure you will be happy. When I go to 
Dol I shall come and see your house and garden.” 

Jeanne’s face beamed in smiles, 

“Ah, Madame, it will be too good of you.” Then, as I shook 
hands, she said, in a confused, blushing way, “And in my awkward- 
ness I have never thanked Madame for all her goodness to me.” 

“Why, Jeanne, I have never helped you.” 

“There it is again.” She shook her head with a droll look of 
perplexity. ‘“ Madame did not perhaps mean to help—that may be ; 
but, all the same, Je bon Diew was in Madame’s words that day beside 
the fountain.” 

The diligence came jolting and crashing down the street, and pulled 
up just beyond us. 

I shook hands with Jeanne. She got in, and waved her hand to 
me till a turn hid the lumbering, noisy coach from view. She looked 
as bright and contented as if it -were the happiest lot in the world to 
take up her abode in a strange place, her only companion a blind, 
helpless, sorrowful old woman. 


Whenever I go “near Dol I must pay a visit to Jeanne the 
Unlucky. 








A Month in a Sapanese Farm-house. 


Wuaen my lungs are full of London smoke, my brain worn with the 
strain of work, my heart sickened within me by disappointments 
inseparable from a life of business—when, in short, my system is 
lowered, as my doctor tells me, by overwork and confinement, and I 
pine for peace and quiet, for bright sun and blue sky, for the rippling 
of streams and the sighing of soft summer gales through the green 
woods, then my soul turns longingly to a little spot fourteen thousand 
miles away, where I once found all these to my heart’s content. 

I have looked upon the much-vaunted beauties of many a European 
landscape. I have also struck out from the beaten paths of travel, 
and, trusting mainly to a compass, a smattering of the language, and 
a pair of long legs, wandered in search of the picturesque and found 
it in every form and variety in quaint little out-of-the-way nooks 
and corners. Besides this, I have seen in all the four continents 
nature in every aspect, pretty, grand, and awful; but of all the 
bright beauty spots on the fair face of this earth, give me the little 
Japanese village of Meyangashi, fourteen thousand miles away from 
where I now write in the heart of this great city. 

Were Meyangashi four hundred miles away instead, I should not 
thus publish its attractions to the world, for it would be but a sorry 
return for all that it did for me, the health it gave back to me, the 
gloomy, fever-born fancies it dispelled, were I to bring upon it a yearly 
invasion of tourists, who would soon stifle its calm, tranquil existence, 
turn its picturesque temple into a Kursaal, poison its honesty, and, 
probably, change my cheery, attentive, simple-minded old host into a 
sordid, cheating harpy of a landlord, and his low thatched farm-house 
into a hotel; but Meyangashi is, as I have said before, fourteen thou- 
sand miles away, and, in spite of “ Captain Cook,” hotel coupons, and 
circular tours, it will be for many years to come—in fact until human 
ingenuity devises a scheme for being in two places at once, or estab- 
lishes a regular balloon service between London and Yeddo—much the 
same as when I first saw it. 

It is about thirty-five miles from the settlement of Yokohama, so 
that it is five miles or so outside the “treaty limits,” which is an 
imaginary cordon drawn round Yokohama with a radius of thirty 
miles ; beyond which the “foreigner” is forbidden to pass. The 
Japanese authorities, however, did not enforce a very strict observance 
of this rule, and I never heard of any slight transgressions of it leading 
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to any disagreeable results. Some years ago, soon after having risen 
from a bed of sickness, I found myself, together with a friend, in this 
haven of rest. Fever had held me in its burning grasp for many 
weeks, and, when it had at last let go its hold, had left me weak in 
mind and body. The doctors recommended an immediate return to 
England, but there were cogent reasons for my staying abroad a year 
or two longer if I could possibly manage it. With painful indecision 
I wavered between the two courses: on the one hand I longed for the 
old country, and felt that it alone could restore me; on the other, if I 
left Japan just then, years of exile and toil would have been spent in 
vain. I had borne the heat and burden of the day, and when the 
fruit of my labours was nearly ripe, it was hard to leave it to be 
plucked by other hands; and so the struggle went on. At last a 
middle course opened before me, and along it I steered to a happy 
solution of my perplexities. An old schoolfellow happened to be in 
the regiment quartered at Yokohama, and, on his suggestion and 
promise of bearing me company, I determined to try a month at 
Meyangashi, and then, if that did no good, to throw overboard every 
other consideration, and steer for England. 

Burton—lI shall call him Burton—was just the companion for a 
broken-down invalid. He was cheery without being noisy, and there 
was a manly heartiness about him that made you feel you had some- 
thing strong and stout to lean on, though, at the same time, he could 
be as gentle as a woman. He was also full of vitality, though not 
oppressively so to one who had nearly lost all his. ‘To Burton, then, 
I trusted myself, feeling every confidence in his nature to cope with 
and overcome the difficulties of a Japanese journey in the shape of 
lazy coolies, idle truant bettoes,* and refractory, shoe-casting, knee- 
breaking ponies. After determining on this step, I left all the 
arrangements entirely to him, as I was too despondent and weak to 
attend to anything myself. Thus empowered, he, with his usual 
energy, fixed the period for our departure at three days’ distance, and 
at once set off himself to Meyangashi to engage rooms in advance. 
In a couple of days he returned with the intelligence that there was 
no tea-houset where we could put up, but that he had engaged part 
of a farm-house. It was all the same to me, and the next morning 
we started on our ponies, Burton having previously despatched at 
daybreak the baggage by half a dozen coolies, who, together with 
our bettoes, were to await us at a place called Atchungi, where we 
were to break the journey and sleep on my account. 

To my surprise Burton had ridden up to my bungalow at the 
appointed hour with a cavalcade of brother officers who, he explained, 
happened to be starting for some temples on the road towards Yeddo, 
and, as our way for the first few miles lay in the same direction, we 

* Native grooms or horse boys. t Inn. 
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all rode on together. The morning was fine, the companionship 
was pleasant, the temples they were bound for one of the lions of 
Japan I had not seen, and so Burton and myself determined to 
accompany them to their destination, as it would not be many miles 
out of our way and he said he knew where he could strike off into a 
bye-path leading into the direct road to Atchungi. 

Our way, to within two or three miles of the temples, lay along the 
‘Tokaido—the main road of Japan, or rather it may be called a street, 
for, with few intervals, there are houses on either side along its entire 
length of about six hundred miles. It was along this Tokaido, about 
a year before, that Mr. Richardson, a British merchant, was brutally 
murdered by the retainers of a Daimio (a native prince or nobleman) 
who was travelling in state along the route. ‘The unfortunate gentle- 
man was at the time accompanied by a lady and two gentlemen on 
horseback, and, unhappily for them, they met this procession. They 
rode on, however, keeping well to one side of the road, and encoun- 
tering nothing worse than the scowls and muttered curses of the armed 
retainers, until the great man himself was borne past reclining in his 
norimon,* scornfully surveying the adventurous Tojins ;+ when, 
either upon some signal given by him, or from some sudden out- 
burst of fanatical feeling, out flashed the keen two-handed swords, and 
the unfortunate Richardson was cut down. 

“Gallop back for dear life!” was now the cry, and, getting the 
lady between them, they plied whip and spur in the direction of 
Yokohama, which they eventually reached safe, but not sound; the 
two gentlemen's horses were horribly gashed and cut ; they themselves 
were frightfully wounded. Mr. C—— had his arm disabled for life, 
and Mr. M. will carry to his grave the marks of those deadly 
two-handed swords. His horse was hacked in all directions, but, like 
a faithful servant, he carried his master in safety into the settlement, 
and then almost immediately dropped down dead. 

It was always with rather an uncomfortable feeling that, in our 
rides abroad, we met any of these powerful Daimios processions, 
knowing that merely the whim of a capricious tyrant, or the fana- 
ticism of bigoted unreasoning men, might bring on us the fate of 
Richardson. 

So conscious was the Government of its inability to keep these Dai- 
mios and their retainers in check, and so afraid was it of finding itself 
embroiled in serious complications in consequence of some similar 
outrage, that whenever one of these processions was to pass in 
the vicinity of Yokohama, a notice was invariably sent to all the 
legations and consulates, that on such and such a day a certain Daimio 
would travel in state along a certain route, and that it would be ex- 
pedient for all foreigners to keep out of the way. This warning was 

* A species of sedan-chair. + Foreigners. 
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generally promulgated by means of the local press, and any one 
riding along the proscribed route did so at his own risk. 

Whether on the occasion I am about to speak of the usual warning 
had not been given; or whether none of us had happened to see it; 
or whether, which is still more likely, we disregarded it with true 
national foolhardiness, I forget; but at all events we fell foul of one 
of these processions, though luckily without any serious consequences. 

I must explain that all along the Tokaido, at certain intervals, com- 
modious and well-fitted-up tea-houses are set apart exclusively for the 
accommodation of Daimios and officials of high rank who may be 
travelling to or from Yeddo with their retinues. We had proceeded 
about ten miles along this great highroad, and had nearly reached 
our destination, when, just as we were passing one of these large 
official tea-houses, a few yaconins* came out, and, with somewhat 
swaggering gesture, barred our further progress. They told us that 
one of the Mikado’s Daimios and his suite were resting inside the tea- 
house, and that foreigners would not be allowed to ride past ; “ but,” 
added they, “if you dismount and lead your horses by in all humility, 
you may pass on.” ‘To this we objected, and, as we were all armed 
with revolvers, were thirteen in number, and felt ourselves for the 
time representatives of our nation and exponents of its characteristic 
determination and pluck, were about to force our passage, when, as if 
by magic, scores of these two-sworded yaconins, looking fierce and 
determined, poured out of the tea-house, apparently eager for a fray 
and an opportunity of trying the sharpness of their blades on our 
bodies ; while the shopkeepers and people, acting apparently under 
the yaconins’ directions, formed in a few moments, for about fifty 
yards down the street, a series of barricades, by piling up shutters, 
tables, benches, and anything else they could lay their hands on. 

On this we held a short council of war, and while we were so en- 
gaged, the yaconins, who must have numbered by this time quite a 
hundred, as if aware of the purport of our conversation, threw back 
their large voluminous sleeves ready to draw, and stood defiantly 
awaiting our decision the while they eyed us, as much as to say, 
“ Choose—advance and be made mince-meat of, though you may shoot 
down one or two of us, or retire in safety!” The former alternative, 
which a glance at the overwhelming numbers of armed men before 
us was sufficient to convince us would be our fate, was unpleasant to 
contemplate; and so, coming to the conclusion that discretion was the 
better part of valour, we rode back, with indignation in our hearts, 
but—what we have found of more practical use to us since—whole 
skins on our bodies, 

We may all thank our lucky stars that this magnate happened to 
be taking his ease at the inn, and that we did not meet him in pro- 


* Officers entitled to carry two swords. 
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cession, for, from what we afterwards heard, he turned out to be one 
of the most powerful and overbearing of the Mikado’s nobles, half 
. priest, half statesman, in fact a sort of Cardinal Wolsey ; and even to 
have looked at him would probably have drawn upon us the wrath of 
his armed attendants. 

Soon after this Burton and myself parted from the rest, and striking 
off to our right in a short time got into the silk district, which com- 
mences three or four miles out of Yokohama, and extends for about 
twelve miles to Atchungi. It is a perfectly level plain covered with 
regularly planted dwarfed mulberry trees, and traversed by one broad 
path running towards Atchungi, with smaller ones branching off from 
it at regular intervals and at right angles; so that it may be easily 
imagined this part of our journey, as far as scenery was concerned, 
was most decidedly monotonous ; and it was to our intense gratification 
that the aspect of the country abruptly changed from everything 
that was flat and tame to everything that was picturesque and pretty, 
and we found ourselves, in a few moments after leaving the plain, at 
the little village of Atchungi. 

The tea-house where we were to dine and put up for the night, was 
charmingly situated in the midst of a belt of tall trees, and, with its 
neatly-thatched roof and cleanly-swept yard, formed a picture the very 
sight of which brought a sense of rest and ease to the weary way/arer. 
I know it did to me. I was completely fagged out and saddle-weary 
with the unusual exertion, and for the last few miles had drooped 
almost into a state of utter collapse; but as the sight of the pleasant 
little inn suddenly burst upon my aching eyes, a feeling of relief at 
once stole over me. 

Our bettoes were on the look-out for us, and led our ponies away to 
be fed and watered, while we entered the tea-house, receiving a cheery 
welcome in Japanese style from our host. I felt inclined to do 
nothing but throw myself down, just as I was, on the clean matting 
of our little room, and rest my aching limbs, but Burton, in whose 
hands I entirely was, willed otherwise. 

“ No, my dear fellow,” he said, “ I tell you what you'll do. You're 
dead beat, and no mistake. You'll first have a tepid bath, and get 
into some comfortable clothes, then you can have a siesta for about 
an hour, and then, after a short stroll, even if it’s only fifty yards 
down the village street and back again, we'll have our dinner.” 

I consented, as I would have consented to anything Burton told 
me, and was led away to my bath without more ado. In Japan, even 
in the lowliest inns, the traveller's request for a bath is never met 
with that stare of blank astonishment which often attends the demand 
in our own and every other European country. I know in Ireland 
once, I asked for a bath, and they brought me a bread-pan; and, on 
another occasion, in France, I could get no nearer the article than a 
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horse-trough ; while in England and Germany the request has more 
than once led to a serious breach of the peace between myself and the 
landlord. 

In Japan, on the contrary, there would be much more surprise felt 
if the traveller did not ask for one. There were no preparations re- 
quired, no rushing about of chambermaids, no turning on this and off 
that—everything was quite ready, and I was at once conducted toa 
huge wooden bath with a small earthen furnace let in at the foot, and 
a lid enclosing the whole of the top with the exception of a space just 
big enough for the head of the bather to emerge through. In one of 
these contrivances, with a small furnace burning gaily, a Japanese, 
after his day’s work is over, will sit calmly boiling himself with the 
lid ‘on, and the water bubbling about him at boiling heat. He seems, 
however, to like it uncommonly, to judge from the pleased expression 
on his face fast deepening under the process into beetroot-like tints: 
and when he has, at last, had enough—about an hour of it—he takes 
off the lid and emerges as much like a boiled lobster as a human 
being can become. 

My bath was quite ready; the small furnace glowed with live 
pieces of charcoal; the water bubbled merrily, and my companion of 
the bath, taking off the lid, invited me to enter. Not being, however, 
either a Japanese, a blue lobster, or a potato, I did not see any par- 
ticular object in being boiled, and so had the fuel raked out of the 
furnace and a few buckets of cold water added before I got in. 
When I did get in, though, after these alterations in the arrange- 
ments, I found it most grateful, and, as I lay reposing my aching 
limbs, I heard Burton in the back yard going through the more 
invigorating process of having buckets full of cold water, just drawn 
from the well, dashed over him by his betto. 

After my bath anda change of clothes, Burton administered a little 
weak brandy and water; and, with a delicious sense of repose, I lay 
on a soft bed of Japanese quilts, made up by my kind nurse. Ina 
few minutes I sunk off into a slumber, and when I.awoke, about an 
hour later, Burton was at my side, urging me to come out for a short 
stroll before dinner, just to shake off the lassitude following a siesta. 
Leaning on his arm, we sauntered down the village street, saluted with 
cheery nods and “ ohio’s!” (good-day) from the villagers, as they sat 
at their evening meals, or in their evening tubs at the doors of their 
dwellings. We then walked back to our dinner, which we discussed 
in Japanese fashion, and with the paper screens of our apartment 
drawn back, much to the delight of a crowd of chubby little urchins, 
who gathered outside, watching with intense interest our perform- 
ances with the knives and forks—to them, implements of strange 
shape and use. 


There is a good deal of homely tradition about a village inn. It is 
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always looked upon as a snug little hot-bed of comfort, gossip, and 
good fellowship; and, from the merry group we saw later in the 
evening gathered in the public part of the establishment, this par- 
ticular one at Atchungi seemed to fully bear out the tradition, and to 
possess all these attributes, though in a Japanese garb. There were 
no sanded floors, no glowing fires and snug chimney-corners, no long 
ehurchwarden pipes, no pots of ale; but there was a scrupulously 
clean matted floor (heaven help the unfortunate wight who omitted to 
slip off his wooden shoes before stepping on it!) and a great wooden 
box holding their charcoal brazier, called a shebashi, around which 
they all sat cross-legged, sipping their saki or tea out of diminutive 
little cups, and smoking ikeir small pipes—men and women alike. 
They are a laughter-loving race, and many a joke was cracked to 
shouts of loud merriment ; but the fun reached its climax when Burton 
took his seat amongst them, and, in his broken Japanese, engaged 
them in friendly “chaff” all round. 

Later on in the evening, when the gloom of night had shut out the 
fair sylvan scene from our view, and as, with the paper screens still 
drawn back, we sat (or rather, as I lay, and Burton sat) talking, the 
glimmer of a swinging lantern in the distance, and the regular 
shouting chorus of coolies carrying a load, heralded the approach of 
travellers, In a few more minutes we could see, by the light of the 
lantern, a yaconin alight from his norimon, and, after carefully taking 
out his two swords from the rests made expressly for them in front of 
his chair, enter the tea-house. This new arrival was, later on, fol- 
lowed by two more yaconins ; and, in their honour I suppose, and for 
their entertainment, the greater part of the night was made hideous 
by the twanging of guitars and the screeching of women’s voices to 
the accompaniment. 

I passed a feverish night, and the next morning I felt so weak and 
unstrung, that we were nearly giving up all idea of the trip to Meyan- 
gashi, and returning to Yokohama instead. Even Burton seemed to 
lose his decision of character, and to be thoroughly at a loss to know 
which course to recommend. As long as my health was merely a 
question of convalescence, fresh air, change, and time, were all the 
doctors I required; but a relapse, at the best of times to be dreaded, 
was to be doubly so when far away from medical aid and home 
comforts. This latter contingency, I saw, was at the bottom of Bur- 
ton’s indecision, but as I could not bear to see the dear good fellow 
looking so worried and disappointed at the failure of his scheme, at the 
very outset, too, I plucked up my courage and announced my fixed 
determination to go on. Riding was out of the question. I could not 
have sat in a saddle for a mile ; and soakango and a couple of coolies 
were engaged to carry me for the remainder of the journey. I have 
spoken of a norimon and a kango, both in the sense of something in 
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which to be carried. They are both species of palanquzns, but one is 
of a more comfortable and superior description than the other. The 
kango, in fact, may be said to bear the same relation to a norimon, 
that a hack cab does to a brougham. A kango, with its attendant 
coolies, can be hired for a small sum, but a norimon is generally 
private property. 

While making a few final preparations before our start, the three 
yaconins, to whom we owed the musical entertainment of the night 
before, made their appearance on the scene, also about to take their 
departure. He of the norimon had travelled in this way a hundred 
and fifty miles from an inland district, principally to behold the won- 
drous Tojins in Yokohama and Yeddo, the fame of whom had, doubtless, 
spread all over the country. He was a particularly dignified and 
good-looking man, but seemed deeply imbued with the conservative 
ideas of the interior, if we might judge from the glance of scorn and 
defiance he threw at us, as he stepped into his nortmon. We were 
the first foreigners he had seen, and the sight of us, coolly standing on 
the sacred soil of his forefathers, seemed to make his blood boil. The 
other two, who travelled on horseback, and with whom we entered 
into a short conversation, were more liberal in their opinions, and had 
had their minds expanded by a sojourn in Yeddo, and occasional visits 
to Yokohama; indeed, one of them was so far a convert to civiliza- 
tion as to have discarded the national dress, and donned a suit of black 
broadcloth and butcher boots. The other still retained the flowing 
robes and the sandals of his country, thus affording us the opportunity 
of comparing the two styles of dress, the old and the new; and I am 
bound to admit that our verdict was entirely in favour of the former. 
The one in his native garments looked dignified, easy, and graceful ; 
while he in the broadcloth suit looked monkeyish, awkward, and con- 
strained, and was also as much embarrassed by his swords, stuck into 
a new-fangled shoulder-belt, as a stage captain. He had had great 
difficulty in getting on his boots, and as he walked very gingerly in 
them to his pony, with his face screwed up into an expression of pain, 
was freely “chaffed” by his companion. There is no doubt the 
European dress does not become the Japanese style of beauty. Had 
these two men exchanged clothes, the remarks already applied to each 
might have been, with equal truth, reversed. Besides this, the fashion 
has brought to light a trait that might, otherwise, have remained for 
ever hidden in their loose flowing garments, and that is, bandiness. 
There is no doubt of it—as a race they are bandy. I don’t wish to 
be personal, but any one can see this for himself in the streets of 
London now, any day of the week. But it is a prosperous nation, and 
so I suppose we may say of it, as Mrs. Gamp said of Mrs. Harris’s 
sixth infant, that “ thrive it does, though bandy.” 

After a few moments’ conversation, the two yaconins bade us 
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“ Syonara!” (good-bye—to our ears the prettiest, softest sounding 
farewell word in any language), and, as we watched them riding 
away, we noticed that the European saddle, in which he of the broad- 
cloth suit rode, seemed to be as new and uncomfortable to him as his 
boots ; for he rolled about in it in a way which elicited much laughter 
from his companion, who himself sat as upright and steady, in his 
high peaked one, as a Life Guardsman on parade. 

I have been so long in getting to Meyangashi, that the remainder 
of the journey must be got over as quickly as possible. It was accom- 
plished by me in my kango, and by Burton on foot; and in point of 
picturesque beauty made up for the monotony of the previous day's 
ride through that dull waste of mulberry trees which nothing, I 
should think, but a silkworm could have appreciated. I cannot say 
I thoroughly enjoyed the scenery, for to enjoy anything one must be 
comfortable, and I most decidedly was not. My conveyance was 
simply nothing but a bamboo cage slung on a single pole—essentially 
an uncomfortable contrivance, but now rendered doubly so by one 
bearer being a species of Chang and the other a sort of Tom Thumb. 
In vain I tried to accommodate myself to circumstances. First I 
sat cross-legged like a Japanese, but this speedily led to such a 
seizure of cramp that I had to be shaken up by Burton like one of the 
aged Smallweeds. Then I tried my legs dangling out on either side, 
but they were long, and got entangled with roadside objects. Then I 
thrust them through the roof, but this soon resulted in a serious 
determination of blood to the head, which, although unpleasant, still 
afforded me the gloomy satisfaction of feeling that there was some 
blood left in my body and that the fever had not drunk it all up, 
which any one, to have looked at me, would have supposed. Then I 
tried them both hanging out on the same side; but this destroyed the 
balance, and resulted in a capsize into a moist rice-field; and then 
after this, coming to the conclusion, that it was useless for any one 
not a Japanese born to try and ride in a kango, unless he had the 
power of previously leaving his backbone and legs at home, I took 
Burton’s arm, and toiled along for some miles, until I got into a sufli- 
ciently limp state even for a kango, and was accordingly folded up and 
packed away in it for the remainder of the journey. 

The way, for many miles, lay along a path cut in the side of 
a mountain, from which we looked down upon winding streams and 
numerous villages and hamlets. I have often heard that in the eyes 
of a thoroughbred cockney there is no view so lovely as that of his 
beloved London chimney-tops. I have never, however, been able to 
enter into his feelings, but were a Niphon* to say this of his native 
village, I could at once understand him, as nothing can be more pic- 
turesque than the view of a Japanese village seen from a height, when 

* The Japanese call themselves Niphons. 
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nothing but its housetops is visible; for on the summit of the beauti- 
fully thatched roofs the iris plant grows and flowers in luxurious 
profusion. Why this particular plant, of all others, should be alone 
exalted to this elevated position, I know not, for then, when I could 
have found out, I never had the curiosity, which I have now when I 
cannot, to ask the question ; but there they are, proclaiming from the 
very housetops that taste for the beautiful which imbues the whole of 
Japan, and penetrates even to its cottages and hovels. 

It was late in the afternoon when we arrived at Meyangashi, and, 
to our chagrin, instead of finding our rooms in the farm-house swept 
and garnished for our reception, we were considerably disconcerted by 
the sight of our coolies and bettoes sitting on our luggage, piled up 
at the entrance of the village, while our ponies browsed on an 
adjacent bank. 

On seeing us, the coolies and bettoes hastened towards us, ges- 
ticulating excitedly, and jabbering all at the same time. There was 
evidently some important intelligence to be communicated, but as 
each one, with that truly human feeling, strove hard, at the top of 
his voice, to be himself the bearer of the news, we were unable to 
make anything out of the confused jargon. At last, Burton having 
silenced the coolies and reduced the general chorus to a simple duet 
by our two bettoes, we learned that some yaconins had arrived in the 
village on the previous day, and had taken up their quarters in the 
very farm-house we had engaged, the people of which, now in fear 
and trembling, denied all knowledge of the Tojins. 

“Confound these two-sworded fellows! they’re the bétes-nvirs of 
the country. This is the second time, in the same day, we've fallen 
foul of them,” said Burton with hearty emphasis, as he strode away 
to see what he could do. 

I extricated my cramped limbs from my cage, and sat down on the 
luggage, to await the result of Burton’s search for lodgings; and, 
while thus employed, I paid the two kango coolies, Chang and Tom 
Thumb. To the latter I presented an extra dtchiboo (about eighteen- 
pence), as a salve for sundry hard words I had hurled at him when 
in the agonies of cramp, the recollection of which now smote me re- 
proachfully as I observed his bare shoulders, seared and scarred by the 
kango pole. This amende honorable evoked such a spirit of gratitude 
and confidence, that I was at once treated to a relation of his profes- 
sional cares and troubles. He announced his positive determination of 
dissolving, at the earliest opportunity, partnership with Chang. He 
could stand it no longer, he said. It nearly always ended in their 
passengers becoming so enraged by the constant slipping forward, if 
he were in front, or the incessant sliding back if he were behind, as to 
at last jump out, in ungovernable fury, and vent their wrath on his 
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shoulders ; for, being the little one, he was always pitched upon, while 
Chang always calmly embraced the opportunity for a rest and a few 
whiffs of his pipe. 

This tale of woe had only just come to a conclusion—for the little 
man waxed eloquent and diffuse over his wrongs—when Burton 
returned with the intelligence that he had succeeded in getting rooms 
in another farm-house close by ; and thither we at once adjourned, bag 
and baggage. 

He had had great difficulty, it appeared, in getting anything; for 
the presence of these yaconins in the village had made the people un- 
usually punctilious about the “ treaty limits,” and timid of harbour- 
ing foreigners. One kind-hearted, cheery old Japanese, however, on 
Burton representing to him how ill I was, and that I should probably 
die if left out for the night, had allowed his humanity to get the better 
of his fears, and had consented to take us in. 

Our domicile was in the regular style of Japanese farm-houses—a 
one-storied building of wood and clay, with a high thatched roof pro- 
jecting over a broad verandah, which went all round the house. The 
windows and doors were the usual sliding panels of wooden frame- 
work, covered with paper, while outside these again, for night use, 
was a rather more substantial protection against the cold and robbers, 
in the shape of stout wooden shutters. 

Our apartment—our host had a numerous family and could only 
let us have one room—was a small though scrupulously clean one, 
and its sole furniture, besides the straw mattresses on the floor, con- 
sisted of a shebashi or charcoal box, and a Japanese paper lamp. 
However, Burton, in the most wonderful manner, soon managed, out 
of a few odds and ends we had brought with us, to impart an air of 
tolerable comfort to the place. 

I was stiff and fatigued with my journey in the kango, and, as on 
the previous day, I had a warm bath, which here again there was 
not the slightest difficulty in obtaining at a moment’s notice. It was 
exactly the same contrivance as the one at Atchungi—in fact, the 
pattern is universal—and the only preparation required was its removal 
indoors, its usual place being in the front yard, where the family per- 
formed their ablutions al fresco. 

After my bath and a short rest, Burton took me out for a stroll, to 
be introduced to the beauties of the place. It certainly was a charming 
little spot. We were down in a rich narrow valley, with thickly wooded 
hills all round, their different shades of green lighted up with gaudy 
patches of azalea which grew and clustered about the large trees in 
the wildest profusion. Part of the village nestled down in the valley, 
but another portion clung about the sides of a small but steep hill, 
as if crowding towards its temple for protection, for on the extreme 
summit of the eminence, in a commanding position and in the midst 
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of a rich wood, stood the sacred edifice, mounting guard, as it were, 
over the peaceful spot. So thought I as I looked up at the dark sombre 
groves surrounding it and adding so much to its sacred character ; 
and, as if further to colour this fancy, just at the moment, the deep- 
toned sounds of its huge bronze bell floated tremulously on the evening 
air, as if to assure the villagers, before the going down of the sun, that 
it was in its accustomed place to guard them through the evils of the 
night. As I gazed at the scene, the sun was pouring over the green 
and crimson clad hills a few farewell rays, and bathing in a warm glow 
of light the foliage, the wild flowers, and the mossy thatched roofs 
covered with the blue iris. It was all very beautiful, but in our 
eyes Meyangashi’s loveliest feature was its river. It was wonderful 
how many different aspects it was able to assume in its short course 
through the little Meyangashi valley. In some places it split itself 
up into numerous little streams, and brawled and babbled over shal- 
low little beds of stones, in numberless little miniature cascades and 
rapids. Then it suddenly was united again, and a bend brought us 
to a deep clear pool with a sandy bottom on which the pebbles lay, 
eighteen feet under water, as clearly and distinctly as if nothing but 
space intervened between them and us. Nature seemed to have 
designed the spot expressly for a bathing place. There was every 
convenience, as well as inducement, for a dip. A stone slab, overgrown 
about its base and sides by moss and lichens, but with a perfectly 
clear and level surface, projected over the cool depths, and offered every 
facility for a “ header,” and a dressing-place; or the bather, had he 
preferred it, might have made his toilet on the grassy bank, amongst 
camelias and other wild flowers which grew right down to the water's 
edge, and were reflected in the still clear depths. Then, as if to show 
that it was not always obliged to look so inviting and pleasant, the 
river gradually narrowed, until it rushed madly, in a cruel-looking 
torrent, through a mountain gorge; then, as if changing its mood 
again, it opened out broader by degrees, until it became so mild and 
docile, as to submit to being crossed by a string of stepping-stones, 
over which a little Japanese damsel was tripping daintily, without 
even wetting her straw sandals; and lower down again, it widened out 
still more, and, in a broad gleaming sheet of water only a few inches 
in depth, swept over a golden-sanded bed. In this shallow, noisy 
groups of naked little children, their bodies tanned to a rich brown by 
the sun, were paddling about and making the welkin ring with their 
merry shouts and laughter, as they chased the small fish about, and 
caught them entangled amongst the weeds and stones at the sides. 
Then, after thus good-naturedly allowing the little urchins to play on 
its broad bosom, it collected itself within such bounds as to admit of 
being spanned by a rustic bridge—such a rustic bridge as I never 
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and consisted merely of upright stakes, on which rested a rude frame- 
work of untrimmed boughs, across which, again, smaller boughs and 
twigs were interlaced, and strewn over with a covering of straw and 
earth. Over this very primitive contrivance, a pony in straw shoes, 
laden with a couple of sacks of charcoal, was picking his way care- 
fully—as he needed to, if he wished to get over without a fall, for the 
straw and earth often merely hid a treacherous interstice, through 
which the foot of man or beast occasionally disappeared. In addition 
to these little disagreeables, it had, as we afterwards found out, a 
playful way of oscillating violently, just as you got to the highest 
point of the arch and hung over the deepest part of the river. How- 
ever, it was very pretty to look at, and was certainly not the least of 
Meyangashi’s many picturesque points. As we passed the head of 
this bridge on our way home, my attention was attracted by a cheery, 
but respectful, “ ohio donesan!”* and, on looking about, I found that 
the sound proceeded from a grinning and bobbing head of a bright 
beetroot hue, which only just protruded from a steaming tub. I 
could not at first fix the identity of the owner, as the head of a boiled 
Japanese looking out of a cloud of steam is uncommonly like the 
head of any other boiled Japanese similarly situated; but at last, 
after the rubicund countenance had broken into a few more grins, I 
became aware that it was that of my kango-bearer, Tom Thumb, 
beaming with caloric and delight; while, vis-a-vis, and in another 
equally steaming tub, sat the lengthy and stolid Chang with a sedate, 
but slightly sour cast of expression. Tom Thumb laughed very much, 
as if to intimate that he rather thought he had got the best of Chang 
this time ; for while he, the little one, sat with the water bubbling snugly 
up to his very chin, his long partner was obliged to content himself 
with only a partial boiling, and sat with his bare back and shoulders 
protruding altogether from the tub and exposed to the evening air. 

I returned Tom Thumb’s salutation, and passed on, with a mental 
comparison between him and his English prototype. Fancy an 
English cabby in—any but metaphorical—hot water ! 

My frequent allusion to this national predilection for the bath may 
mislead the reader into the belief that the Japanese are the cleanest 
nation under the sun. This is far from being the case. They are the 
most tubbing people, but while, amongst the petty trading and lower 
classes, they pay every attention to the cleanliness of their bodies, they 
pay none whatever to that of their clothes. The thickly-padded winter 
garments will be worn without being washed—not for days, nor weeks, 
nor years, but for generations. The patched and wadded garment, 
covering the body of a small urchin in the street, probably has de- 
scended to him from his grandfather, through a succession of uncles 
and bigger brothers ; and next winter, if he grows out of it by then, it 


* Donesan—Sir, Master, Gentleman. 
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will pass on to a smaller member of the family. As long as they will 
hold together, are these clothes kept. From constant patching, there 
may be, at last, but little of the original outer fabric left ; but the thick 
cotton wadding is the same that for day after day through a winter, 
winter after winter through generations, has been worn without once 
being cleaned. But this is not the worst. While the clothes are 
being worn, they are, at all events, exposed to the purifying influence 
of the fresh air, but.as the cold season passes away, the entire winter 
wardrobe of a family is packed away altogether in some room, and 
there, all through the heat of the summer, it lies in a foul heap of 
frowstiness: and impurity. Small-pox is the scourge of Japan, and 
there is no doubt that to this practice it owes in a great measure its 
yearly appearance and its virulence. 

About fifty yards below the rustic bridge, and close to the river's 
edge, was our farm-house, to which we returned after our sainter, and, 
on some potted soup and cold meat we had brought with us, together 
with some boiled trout caught that afternoon in the river, made a 
capital dinner. 

In the evening we joined the family circle sitting round the shebashe, 
much to its delight. It was numerous, and consisted of the owner of 
the house, his wife, his wife’s mother, his son-in-law, and his three 
daughters, the eldest of whom was married to the last-mentioned and 
had two children ; the second daughter was a buxom, and, apparently, 
not very disconsolate young widow, and the third was a blushing little 
maiden of about thirteen—in all eleven souls, and, just to strengthen 
my statement that small-pox is the scourge of the country, I may add, 
that out of this eleven, two—the son-in-law and one of the children— 
were deeply pitted with the marks of this terrible disease ; while to its 
malignancy the young widow owed her present unmated condition ; 
and not during one epidemic running through the family, had these 
three fallen victims, but to three different visitations of the pestilence. 

They formed as bright and happy a family circle as ever I saw. 
Even the mothers and sons-in-law—for that tie of relationship existed 
in duplicate here—agreeing harmoniously together. Our old host 
was a genial bright old fellow, with a polished baldness of head, 
which, though it may have saved him some trouble in shaving, must 
have given him quite as much in coaxing forward the few back hairs 
over the top of the head in the form of that peculiar little tail de- 
manded.by the fashion of the country. He was fonder of a joke than 
any one I ever came across; but the one which he admired and 
enjoyed more than anything else, was a facetious affectation on Bur- 
ton’s part, of a tender passion for his old mother-in-law. This joke, 
I may add, lasted for the whole month we were there, and never palled 
on its admirer for a single instant. 

The kindnesses I received from the entire family—more particularly 
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at the first, when I was weak and ill—I shall never forget. The old 
man scoured the country day after day in search of curiosities, in the 
shape of old lacquer and quaint carvings in ivory ; the son-in-law was 
often up at daybreak, whipping the stream for trout for my breakfast, 
and when successful, was always particular in impressing upon me, as 
he smilingly appeared with his gleaming offerings, that they were 
stnjo (presents). The old okamisan’s* attentions were entirely gas- 
tronomic, and the recollection of the gross violence to my palate that 
my gratitude and politeness led me into, makes me shudder even now. 
All her little delicacies were made of fish, They were dressed in every 
shape and form that fish, raw, boiled, fried, mashed, and battered, 
could be made to assume; but there was one taste common to all 
shapes—cod-liver oil. The younger okamisan’s offerings to the sickly 
invalid were more acceptable. They were lighter specimens of the 
culinary art, and consisted of sponge-cake, preserved young bamboo 
shoots, hard-boiled eggs, and sliced pears. Nor was the blushing 
little moosmie, with her hair combed over and cut in a straight line 
across her forehead, and rejoicing in the name of Oshinosan, backward 
in peforming many kind little offices for the sick donesan ; and last, 
but not least, the buxom young widow kept me well supplied in 
bouquets of wild flowers; and as, day after day, she arranged them 
tastefully in a cup, and placed them with a bewitching smile on a 
little table close to my chair, I began to feel that widows ought 
to be marked “dangerous” in Japan as well as elsewhere; and 
I also instinctively thought of the advice of Mr. Weller, senior, 
on the subject. The only signs of widowhood about her was the 
absence of eyebrows, which rather gave her a look of perpetual sur- 
prise. She still plucked them out, in the usual token of mourning for 
the departed, but her teeth, which during her married life had of 
course been stained black, had now been allowed to resume their 
natural whiteness, and, on the least provocation, flashed brilliantly 
from between her full cherry lips. Many widows still retain the 
blackened teeth as well as the plucked-out eyebrows, but this implies 
that all hopes and joys are buried in the tomb ; while, on the contrary, 
a discontinuance of the unbecoming practice is regarded as a delicate 
intimation of the widow’s readiness to enter a second time into the 
holy bonds of matrimony. If my widowed friend’s flashing signals 
have not been responded to ere this, it cannot have been on account 
of their not being seen, for never have I beheld such dazzling white 
teeth as hers. I asked her one day what she did to them, upon which 
she became, as to her teeth, more dazzling than ever, and produced 
her tooth-brush, a simple contrivance indeed. It consisted—Avaunt 
bitter repinings’for the many shillings and half-crowns wasted on 
brushes and odonto!—simply of a small stick of bitter wood with one 


* Married woman. 
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end beaten and hammered into a rough fibrous brush, and this, with 
a cup of cold water, was the only implement she used ! 

On the afternoon of about the fourth day of our stay, some of 
Barton’s brother officers paid us a visit from Yokohama. They had 
not made two days’ journey of it, as I, poor sickly invalid, had been 
compelled to, but had accomplished the thirty-five miles, with just a 
short rest at Atchungi, in a few hours. They brought no particular 
news, except that the stoppage of the party on the Tokaido had 
been represented by their colonel to our Minister, who, ever mind- 
ful of the honour and dignity of the British subject, had demanded 
from the Japanese government a personal apology to all concerned, at 
the very spot where the indignity had been offered. This apology, 
they added, was to be made the following day at noon, under the 
above circumstances ; and they also brought a letter from the colonel 
to Burton, directing him, as one of the party on the occasion, to 
attend. I, obscure, sober-coated merchant, had slipped out of the 
affair altogether. The officers dined with us and slept at the farm- 
house that night, our old host and all his family exerting themselves 
to their utmost to accommodate the “ Tojin yaconins,” as they called 
our red-coated visitors; and on the following morning, at an early 
hour, they started for the rendezyous, taking with them Burton, who 
promised to return for dinner. 

During my kind nurse’s absence for the day, the different members 
of the family seemed to think it incumbent upon them to neglect their 
respective avocations altogether, in order to devote themselves entirely 
to my comfort and amusement; so that the time passed quickly 
enough until late in the afternoon, when, from the top of an adja- 
cent hill, whence I could be espied reclining in the verandah sur- 
rounded by my kind attendants, a cheery shout announced Burton’s 
return. In a few more minutes he was sitting by my side, booted and 
spurred, giving me an account of the day’s proceedings. An apology, 
as ample and complete as the Tycoon’s government could render, had 
been made. A commissioner of high rank from Yeddo, with a numerous 
retinue, had met the aggrieved officers at the identical official tea- 
house where they had been stopped, and there, in their presence, had 
administered a sound rating to the yaconins of the road (species of 
municipal councilmen) for that particular portion of the Tokaido; 
after which, he, together with his retinue and the recently-repri- 
manded yaconins, had escorted the officers with every sign of civility 
and deference to the very temples they had been debarred from 
visiting on the former occasion. This latter part of the proceeding 
had been performed amidst a mighty concourse of people, who crowded 
round them on all sides—this time, however, not with derisive shouts 
and piling-up of barricades, but with bowed heads and on bended knees. 

“Tt was all very well,” remarked Burton at the conclusion of his 
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description. “Those poor devils of yaconins were kept on their 
marrow-bones kow-towing before us for about half an hour, and the 
tag-rag and bob-tail were shown that we were not to be insulted with 
impunity ; but the real offenders, that Daimio and his swaggering, 
two-sworded lot, what do they care? They’re about sixty miles down 
the Tokaido by this time, and will probably never hear anything at 
all about it; or if they do, they’ll just laugh in their sleeve at it all.” 

I agreed with Burton, not only because I thought with him, but 
also because it is impolitic to disagree with a person who is tired 
and hungry; and we sat down to our evening meal, which was 
graced as usual by some abominable fish delicacy from the old 
okamisan. 

For the first week of my stay at the farm-house, I did little more 
than saunter about with Burton on the banks of the river, gathering 
strength with every breath of the balmy air; or sit in my chair on 
the verandah, lulled to a peaceful and health-restoring calmness of 
mind by the tranquillity and beauty of the scene before me. But 
after that, it was wonderful how rapidly, under these invigorating 
influences, strength returned; and I was soon able to join Burton 
in long walks and rides in the neighbourhood, and in, what was still 
more instrumental in bracing my nerves and restoring a healthy tone 
to mind and body, a morning dip in the cold clear pool higher up the 
river. Day after day we now devoted to some little excursion or out- 
door pursuit. Sometimes we walked along the winding bank of the 
ever-varying river as far as we could go. Sometimes we sketched, 
sometimes we fished, and sometimes we mounted our ponies and rode 
off ten or a dozen miles to some picturesque spot our host had told us 
of—either a temple, a ruin, or a waterfall. About these latter expe- 
ditions our worthy old friend was always very nervous concerning us, 
and invariably cautioned us on our departure to be on our guard 
against the dreaded ronins. 

Now these ronins are military yaconins, generally of subordinate 
rank, who have been in the service of Daimios, but who, either from 
dismissal for misconduct, or from the disgrace, failure, or demise 
of their Daimios, have found themselves thrown on the world without 
any means of existence. Brought up to the profession of arms, 
as well as born to it—for the military calling is there hereditary—they 
are unable, with their military education and instincts, to turn their 
hands to anything else, so that, unless they can enter the service 
of some other Diamios, nothing is left to them but to continue to live 
as they were brought up—by the sword. In other words, they take 
to the road as a means of subsistence, and by their depredations and 
recklessness are a terror to the peaceable inhabitants. 

Luckily a meeting with any of these outlawed gentry never marred 
tle harmony of our quiet rides, and not the least enjoyable part of the 
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day’s jaunt used to be the hearty welcome we received from the whole 
family at its close, as we returned home in the evening safe and 
sound. As we always on these occasions carried our loaded revolvers 
with us, I make no doubt that, had we ever met any of these swag- 
gering, roystering swashbucklers, we could easily have kept them at 
bay, as they seldom go about more numerously than in twos and 
threes. 

Returning one evening from one of these trips, we were rather 
mystified, as we crested the top of the hill overlooking the peaceful 
little village, by the spectacle of an enormous paper dragon floating 
from a pole over the roof of our country quarters, and, on descending, 
were met by the entire family, who, in addition to their customary 
smiles of welcome, wore an appearance of the highest festivity, as did 
also everything about the establishment. All the faces were bright 
and smiling, the clothes had a festive gloss about them, the women’s 
heads shone with pomatum and ornaments, and the men’s with recent 
shaving ; and a glance into the interior of the farmhouse afforded a 
view of several little lacquer-stands and trays, set out with an im- 
posing array of small saucers containing fish done in every con- 
ceivable way, preserved pears, slices of hard-boiled eggs, pickled 
bamboo shoots, and many other such delicacies of a Japanese nature ; 
while numerous little china cups and stone bottles containing saki— 
a spirit distilled from rice—showed that the feast was not to be 
confined to the discussion of solids. 

An explanation of all this was soon forthcoming from the old man. 
It was his wife’s birthday, an event which they always kept up with 
the greatest spirit and delight. 

“ And why not have told us this before ?” I asked, thinking that I 
might have sent into Yokohama and obtained some little present as a 
trifling acknowledgment of all the okamisan’s kindness. 

“ Because,” replied the old man, as he waived his hand towards the 
fish, the pickled bamboo, and the saki, “I thought it would be such 
a surprise for you when you came home.” 

He was the most simple-minded old creature I ever met, and, as he 
spoke, it was with the hearty zest of a child that he watched our faces 
for those expressions of delight and astonishment which so tempting a 
display was expected to call up into them. Several neighbours had 
been bidden to the feast, and the nervous time for the arrival of the 
guests was close at hand, so we departed to our own dinner, though 
not before we had each been made to drink a small cup of hot saki in 
honour of the event, and given our promises to join them later in the 
evening. 

While at our dinner Burton suggested that we should send in to 
the merry-makers a few bottles of different sorts of wine, not only as 
@ piece of attention to our friends, but also as a means of affording us 
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an insight into the native taste on the subject. 1 entered into both 
the feelings, and in a spirit, partly of compliment, partly of experi- 
ment, we sent in a bottle of brandy, a bottle of whisky, a bottle of 
curacoa, a bottle of sherry, a bottle of Bass’s pale, ale,’and a bottle of 
champagne. ‘These contributions to the feast we allowed to precede 
our own appearance by only a few moments, as it would never have 
done to have allowed the party to partake of the different liquids in 
blind ignorance of their respective properties. The result of the 
experiment was as follows: The brandy met with a warm reception. 
That accorded to the whisky was doubtful. Public opinion on its 
merits was divided, but at last, by the casting vote of the toothless 
old okamisan, it obtained a majority of one in its favour. Of the rest, 
the sherry was unanimously condemned ; but the champagne received 
a favourable verdict on all sides; while Bass’s pale ale occasioned a 
general exodus of the whole party into the back-yard, whence the 
sounds of much spitting and rinsing out of mouths proceeded for 
some moments. After these decided demonstrations of disapproval, 
which, at all events, were acceptable, as showing that they were 
candid “in the avowal of their opinions, they tasted the curacoa, 
which created such a furor of enthusiasm as to lead to the pro- 
duction of a second bottle. There was such a smacking of lips, 
such a screwing up of eyes, and altogether such an evident relish for 
this beverage, that I inwardly rejoiced at its non-existence in the 
country. 

The guests consisted of three or four men with their wives and 
daughters, and after they had got the curacoa off their minds (for it 
was some time before they could moderate their transports), Burton 
and myself told them stories of our own country, which were listened 
to with eager curiosity, the questions they put to us showing not only 
a desire for information, but also a most intelligent appreciation and 
conception of what we told them. Then the girls thrummed their 
guitars, and screeched at the top of their voices. Then our worthy 
old host made night (and himself) hideous with a song, which he 
rendered in the true Japanese style, consisting of a series of sudden 
and rapid transitions from very low growls to very high falsetto notes, 
and he laboured away with such a will at his bass rumblings and his 
treble squeaks, that he became quite purple in the face, and inspired 
me with a dread that apoplexy would put a ghastly end to my poor 
old friend, his song, and the festivities in general. However, I am thank- 
ful to say he accomplished his task to the uttermost squeak in safety, 
and from the way in which he was applauded and complimented, he was 
evidently regarded as being “ in voice” that night. From this time, 
mirth and jollity was the order of the evening; stories were told, 
jokes made, laughter rung out, and even the ‘paper dragon over the 
roof flapped about wildly, as if even his paper nature had been unable 
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to withstand the contagion of good-fellowship, and he were struggling 
frantically to get away from his pole, and come and join in the 
festivities inside. However, although the mirth while it lasted was 
fast and furious, it never degenerated into the least coarseness or 
undue familiarity, and consisted of nothing but hearty, good, honest 
laughter at little jokes of the most harmless nature; nor was the 
entertainment kept up at any very great expense of “nature’s sweet 
restorer,” for, punctually at nine o’clock the guests lighted their paper 
lanterns, and, after a little hot sak7 all round, and a great deal of that 
bowing and scraping about which even the lowest Japanese coolie is most 
punctilious, they slipped on their high wooden clogs, and clattered off 
to their homes. The only thing that made a night of it was the 
dragon, and he kept up an unceasing flapping and whistling until an 
early hour the next morning, when he was taken down and packed 
away until the next family festivity. There was no symbolical mean- 
ing attached to it in connection with the okamisan’s birthday, but 
was simply a sign of rejoicing, just as we in England might hoist a 
flag or a banner. I may add that it measured twenty-three feet in 
length, and was composed of that peculiarly tough Japanese paper and 
strips of bamboo. 

Space will not allow me to linger any longer over this pleasant 
peaceful time. The days .passed quickly in a regular round of such 
pursuits as I have mentioned, and it seemed little short of a miracle 
when, at the end of the month, I found myself transformed from a 
weak, pale invalid, trembling between life and death, into a robust, 
hale man, fit once more to take his place in the ranks, and renew the 
fight with the cares and trials of this toiling, struggling world. 

With mutual regret we parted from our kind, unsophisticated old 
host and his family ; and, as I have said before at the commencement of 
this paper, I never feel weary of the perpetual fight, that my spirit 
does not “ wing its flight” to the peaceful thatched farm-house in 
the little Japanese village of Meyangashi, where I passed so plea- 
santly from the very shadow of death to all the natural vigour of life 
and manhood. 
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Saying “ Vo.” 


THERE was a song, popular in the days of my youth, called ‘ Yes 
and No;’ the words by Sam. Lover, the music, if I remember aright, 
by Horne, the composer of ‘Cherry Ripe’ and dozens of other pleas- 
ing ballads now forgotten. I think I can quote the first verse 
correctly. It runs: 


“ There are two little words that we use 
Without thinking from whence they both came, 
But if you will list, you will list to my Muse, 
The birthplace of each I will name (bis): 
The one came from Heaven to bless, 
The other was sent from below ; 
What a sweet little angel is ‘ Yes,’ 
What a demon-like dwarf is that ‘No! ” (bis). 


Adopting the Bunsbyian philosophy, the “application of it” is the 
reply of the lady of your heart to the question ; and in this connec- 
tion the “sweet little angel” is frequently more agreeable than the 
** demon-like dwarf.” But in the long run—not even excepting that 
crisis in Love’s young dream—I am going to maintain that the happi- 
ness of man or woman is obtained in proportion to their capacity of 
saying “No” at the right time, and this because it is in nine cases 
out of ten so much easier and more pleasant to say “ Yes.” 

Now it will not do to turn round upon me, and pretend that saying 
“‘ No” to one thing is the same as saying “ Yes” to its opposite. Of 
course there are really two yes’s and two noes in every question. 
One Yes in the interest of No, and one No in the interest of Yes. 
Thus: Shall I join that party to Richmond? Answer, “ No’—for I 
cannot afford it. It will interfere with business. It will throw me in 
contact with people whom I ought not to cultivate. Shall I be 
economical, attentive, and virtuous? Answer, “Yes.” Both replies 
against going. Per contra. Do I want to go? Answer, “ Yes.” 
Will it do me any harm?—“ No.” Both conclusions in favour of 
going. But practically, the only question you put is, “Shall I please 
myself?” The “No” is unrepresented in the cause, or has its inte- 
rests in the hands of some unripe junior, against whose arguments you 
are prejudiced before they are heard ; whilst Indulgence, Q.C., and the 
great Mr. Serjeant Nevermind, appear for the plaintiff, and have the ear 
of the Court. A verdict in favour of “ No ”—or I will refase—brings no 
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immediate benefit. Let “ Yes” prevail, and bad consequences seed not 
necessarily follow. You can economise next month; that business 
will keep, and, after all, the company is not so bad. Anyhow, you 
need not keep up the acquaintance. “ Yes” involves an immediate 
self-sacrifice, and the fearful penalty of being considered a bad fellow, 
or worse—a prig! “No” has not a leg to stand on, and Indul- 
gence, Q.C., and Serjeant Nevermind leave the Court with fresh 
honours on their wigs. 

From the greatest, most sublime temptation which Gop ever per- 
mitted, down to so trivial a case as that just put, the eloquence, the 
promise, the apparent profit, are all against “ No.” 

How does that immortal depicter of human nature who wrote the 
‘ Merchant of Venice’ put it through the mouth of Launcelot Gobbo ? 
(ood Launcelot has a hard tussle within himself upon the question of 
running from the Jew, his master. The fiend is at his elbow, advis- 
ing one line of conduct, whilst his conscience whispers another. The 
fiend—with his usual cunning—takes the “Yes” side. Saying 
“No” is like church bells to him. “Via! says the fiend: away ! 
says the fiend: for the heavens (promise) raise up a brave mind 
(flattery), says the fiend, and run.” Conscience—the despised advo- 
cate who pleads for “ No ”—simply urges, “ Budge not.” No promise 
from him, no flattery, only honest advice ; and so “ Yes” (as usual) has 
it, and “ No” not only goes to the wall, but is abused to boot. “In 
my conscience,” says Gobbo, after having gone away to the fiend, 
“my conscience is a kind of hard conscience.” Ve victis! “The 
fiend gives the more friendly counsel ; I will run.” And he runneth. 
What follows? Having stifled his conscience, the first thing he does 
is to pain his poor old blind father with a parcel of lies about his own 
death, and the rest, to take service with the man who has abducted 
his late master’s daughter! I have always considered Shylock a 
much-abused man, and how the Doge—who ought to have known 
better—gave in to that miserable quibble raised by Portia, I could 
never understand. What! IfI buy a house, don’t I buy the doors 
and windows? If I purchase a horse, are not his mane, and tail, and 
all about him, inside and out, mine? What would that magistrate of 
mine have said if his butcher, whom he had paid for a leg of mutton, 
had dared to send in an extra bill for the blood it contained? He 
would have replied, “ Good sir butcher, it is a maxim of law that the 
greater contains the less. In my bargain for so much flesh was in- 
cluded the natural contents and composition thereof—bone, sinew, 
muscle, fibre, blood. Get thee about thy business, or thee and the 
storks shall make acquaintance.” But then, you see, the object 
was to “do” Shylock, somehow. Conscience and class prejudice 


were suggesting “Yes,” and justice “No,” with the well-known 
result. 
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The song from which I have already quoted goes on to expatiate 
upon the 
“ Exquisite, exquisite smile 
Which dimples and plays around ‘ Yes!” 


And in good sooth it is a pretty word—sometimes, Its utterance puts 
rosy lips into as nice a form as that to be obtained from the celebrated 
“ prunes and prisms ;” and there is a semi-lisp in its pronunciation 
which is not without its own charm. Only there is a “ Yes” and a 
“ Yes.” Mr. Dennis, sometime hangman before the outbreak of the 
Gordon Riots, as recorded in ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ found no delight in it 
when conveying the assurance that he would certainly be “ worked off 
constitutionally ” on Monday. 

There is a child’s game—I say 7s, for children’s games never die— 
called ‘ The Old Soldier.’ One of the party represents this venerable 
mendicant, and goes round the circle requesting contributions, 
nominally for the support of his declining years, but really with the 
design of entrapping the benevolent into saying certain forbidden 
words—i.e., black, white, yes, and no—for the utterance of any of 
which a forfeit has to be paid. Put aside the colour snare, which is 
very easy to avoid, and you will find there are as many ways of 
escaping a direct “No” as a direct “ Yes.” There is the reply 
evasive (common to both), such as “Perhaps,” “I don’t know,” 
“ May be,” &c., &c., and to almost every implied affirmative, such as 
“Certainly,” ‘ Of course,” and the like, you have only to add “‘ not,” 
to make your negative. Such a phrase as “ With pleasure” has its 
opposite in “I must decline,” and so on. The chances are as equal 
as may be, and yet, speaking out of a long experience of old soldiering, 
I can assert that two-thirds of the forfeits paid on “ Yes” and “ No” 
go to the credit of the former. It is so easy to say. 

Take the following very common case. You are going to do some- 
thing contrary to the advice or interests of your best friend, and such 
a colloquy as this ensues : 

Best Friend: So you are really going to ——? (do that some- 
thing). 

Yourself: Yes. 

Best Friend: You have quite made up your mind ? 

Yourself: Yes. 

Best Friend: Then you won’t be guided by your best friend ? 

Now, your replies of a round “ Yes” to each of his first questions 
imply, and even contain, a round “No” to his third; but do you give 
it? Unless you are unusually strong-minded you do not. You shirk 
a round “No.” You look sheepish, and hark back to some excuse or 
argument long ago discussed and exhausted—and da capo. 

To return to the wretch condemned to die. He asks, “ Am I really 
to be hanged on Monday ?” and the chaplain does not hesitate to say 
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“Yes.” “Is there no hope?” persists the doomed man. If he is 
really to be hanged on Monday, there is no hope; but the chances are 
two to one that the truthful, categorical “No” sticks in the good 
man’s throat. “ You must prepare yourself,” or some such evasion 
pregnant, is pretty sure to be his reply. You may urge that the 
round “ No” would be unpolite as between friends, and cruel as to the 
convict. In other words, that the “Yes” which means “No” is 
more polite, and less harsh than the “ No” which has the same meaning. 
This is exactly my position. We take the bones out of our thoughts, 
and call it polite ; we draw the blood out of our expressions, and call 
them kind. We must not be energetic in thought or speech even 
when pressed, upon pain of being considered rude. We reduce our- 
selves to the condition of a wax figure in the tropics, and then wonder 
that the age is so feeble! In four words—we won’t say “No!” 

And yet civilisation owes an irredeemable debt to those who have 
had the wisdom to think “No,” and the courage to stick to it. 
Galileo, Melanchthon, Luther, Hampden, Bentham, Jenner, are amongst 
the heroes who, in defiance of Popes, Emperors, Kings, Councils, and 
all the faculties, have said ‘‘ No” to the high-placed and convenient 
wrong—to the time-honoured error; and, unlike good Launcelot 
Gobbo, refused to bid their conscience “ Via!” All these, and more 
of the same kidney, have at one time been stigmatised as infidels, 
traitors, dreamers, charlatans. Even in our own prosaic times we 
have men in theology, politics, arts, and sciences, whom we call 
dreamers because they see a little further than we can ; and charlatans, 
because they are sayers of “No” to the convenient doctrine that 
whatever is—is right. On the other hand, how humanity might 
have gained if some great ones of the earth had been able to say 
“No” to their ambition, their vices, and their self-will! Suppose 
Cesar had not been ambitious, Louis XIV. vicious, and our own 
Third George pig-headed ? Suppose—to reverse the position—Eliza- 
beth Tudor had said “ Yes” to the King of Spain? Such specula- 
tions belong to that history of things which never happened, suggested 
by the elder Disraeli, and which I am not going to write. So, to 
descend from great things to small, suppose Jones had persisted in his 
“No” to Smith’s request that he would put his name to that little 
bill—that bill, the proceeds of which were to get good easy Smith 
out of an ugly scrape—that bill which he was certain he could “ take 
up” long—oh long! before it would become due. Smith got a “No” 
at first, and observed, “ Oh, indeed! I thought you were my friend; 
but I can easily get some one else.” Some one else! Some one to 
whom Smith would point in the future and say, “Capital fellow— 
Brown! Did me ever such a good turn once, when that sneak Jones 
shirked.” Well, the name is writ down, and the bill is no¢ taken up. 
Baby falls sick unto death, and there is a guinea a day for a fortnight 
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payable to Dr. Calomel. The wife—who has not closed an eye all 
that weary time—breaks down; both are ordered to the sea-side, and 
(thanks to Smith) there is not a five-pound note left in Jones’s 
treasury! How he wishes now that he had stuck to that “ No.” 
What would he care now if every man he met from Highgate to the 
Bank called him a sneak, so that he had that fifty pounds safe for 
poor pale Bessie and her bairn! But it is too late. Mr. Shadrack 
has that fifty pounds, and Smith does not drop in to tea as he used 
to do. 

Miss Wrosebud is a charming girl, a distant connection of the Earl 
of Strawberry, but—to use the current cant—has nota penny. She is 
wooed by the famous Mr. Slapbang, who drives that well-known mail 
phaeton in the park, dresses so splendidly, has chambers in St. James’s 
Street, six thousand a year, and not a rag of character. He is vulgar, 
loud, unsympathetic, cannot write a note without as many blunders as 
lines, and how he got his money no one knows—but he has it. Little 
Wrosebud is teased into a “ Yes,” her heart beating “ No” all the time. 
She becomes Mrs. Slapbang, and is astonished at the curious nods, 
winks, and smiles which greet her lord when she drives forth by his 
side in the conveyance aforesaid. The fact is that several other ladies 
have shared that equipage and the opera-box, have been entertained 
in those chambers, and had their slice out of the six thousand a year. 
And the lawful wife is taken for one of them! The lawful wife being 
only pretty, well educated, and a gentlewoman (observe that I do not 
say “ lady”), palls upon Mr.Slapbang. He finds the “ ladies” better 
company, and like the dog he is, he returns to his vomit. Ah! if 
she had only said “ No”—if she had only waited a few months to try 
and judge this man of whom she is now the discarded toy! But the 
fatal “Yes” is recorded. Her lord is only false—that is all. Only 
coarsely, openly, insultingly false; and so not even Sir James Hannen 
can cut the knot. A whole long life is sacrificed for a mail phaeton, 
an opera-box, and the inability to say “No.” 

Every rule has its exception, and so there is a class of creature who 
delights in saying “No.” ‘The young lady who will not sing, and 
her brother, the young gentleman who will not dance until pressed, 
are mild and comparatively inoffensive specimens. The all “No” man 
is first cousin to the all JVad man whose portrait hangs in this 
gallery." He deems it grand to negative all sorts of requests and 
propositions. To disagree with everyone, and be rude, adds, he 
thinks, to his dignity. He trumps your best card, interrupts your 
favourite story, and contradicts you flatly upon the slightest provoca- 
tion. He is always at law and quarrelling with his attorney. If you 
were to say to him, “Sir, you are of men the one whom I most admire 
and respect.. Accept, I beg, a service of plate as a feeble token of my 
* See ‘Wads, Tempe Bar for July 1874. 
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esteem,” his first impulse would be to say “No.” But he is not averse 
to flattery. He frowns when it is employed, and says it is no use 
soft-soldering him, but he sucks it in all the same. He accepts the 
testimonial, and be sure he will find fault with it. “ Poor Robinson!” 
he will sneer. “No taste at all! What could have persuaded him to 
order crown-pattern spoons?” His wife, proud of the new silver, will 
humbly suggest that it would be polite to give the donor a dinner to 
christen it, and is snapped up with a “No.” Next week she will be 
ordered to ask some people to meet Robinson. His family have a 
hard time of it,and he has been known to change servants three times 
in five months. He is necessarily finding fault with his daughters’ 
dress, and will not say what he likes in this respect, for that would 
deprive him of a growl. “Why, dear papa! you said you did not 
admire bright shades,” pleads one of them, who has been flattering 
herself that she was all right this time. “Is that any reason why 
you should waste my money on that mud-coloured thing ?” is dear 
papa’s retort. Now, “that mud-coloured thing” is the last and 
sweetest thing out in Haw de Nil. He has a son who exhibits 
marked talent for drawing, but he will not have him taught, and 
intends to make him a drysalter. Of course he is in the vestry of his 
parish, and it was his “ No” which excluded that extra half-ounce of 
nutmeg from the workhouse Christmas pudding last year. 

As he contradicts everybody, including himself, and makes himself 
miserable and ridiculous by his “No” at the wrong time, I do not in 
the least mind such qualification as he affords of my major proposition, 
and end as I began. The happiness of man and woman is obtained 
in proportion to their capacity of saying “ No” at the right time. 














Song. 


Tuere is love for me in store, 
In the notes that round me ring; 
I would give them all, and more, 


Once again to hear him sing. 


Gently whispered in mine ear, 
Loving words the hour beguile ; 
Cheap I hold them: this were dear, 


Once again to see him smile. 


Smile for smile nor sigh for sigh 
Gave he, though I loved him well: 
I would bid the world go by 


Once to hear him say farewell. 





Cimid Sims. 


“Trp Sims,” as he was called, was held in very inferior repute among 
the boys at Texas Bar, because he had backed down before a six- 
shooter. A man on Texas Bar might be lacking in many qualities, 
but if he had “the sand” it covered a multitude of sins. “Sand” 
was the jocular translation for “grit.” Sand, in a locality possessing 
but little law and less order, was an absolute essential to a good 
standing in Texas Bar. 

Timid Sims was a pale, slender, inoffensive, dreamy character, whose 
general aspect and manner gave you the impression that he didn’t 
know exactly what he had come into the mines for! indeed, that he 
didn’t know exactly what he came into existence for. He had a body 
to clothe, shelter, and feed, and it was imperative that he should work 
to shelter, clothe, and feed it. He was not strong enough to do an 
able-bodied man’s work. No one would employ him, even when hands 
were needed in the river claims during the busiest season; a circum- 
stance which seemed to puzzle Sims exceedingly, until at last, he was 
plainly told by one of the rougher and more outspoken miners that he 
“ couldn’t keep up his lick with other men anyway, and the best thing 
he could do was to go into a grocery store, tend bar, or keep school.” 

Sims, however, would mine. He borrowed a rocker, procured a very 
limited supply of flour, pork, and potatoes on credit at the store, took 
possession of a deserted log cabin at the farther end of the Bar, 
patched up the roof with old boards which came floating down the 
river, and tried at night to sleep comfortably on the floor in his scanty 
blankets. He worked here and there along the bank, sometimes 
washing over “old toilings,” sometimes working some bit of a bar or 
riffle exposed during a low stage of the river, which since “’49” had 
been dug over a score of times. He made “six bits,” sometimes a 
dollar and a half per day, often nothing. His were reckoned “ China- 
man’s wages.” ‘Taken altogether, poor Sims hardly passed for a whole 
man. It was not so much that he was feeble in body either, for 
there were others resident near him, able to lift no more pounds or 
swing a pick hour after hour with no more vigour than he; but there 
was about Sims an atmosphere of weakness and self-depreciation. He 
was always shrinking into holes and corners. He had no “bluff,” no 
self-assertion. If he went into a room full of strangers, he seemed 
frightened at an imaginary something. With a few, he became‘inti- 


mate, and they called him “a clever little fellow.” To these heclung, 
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and desired no more acquaintances. very stranger he seemed to 
regardasanenemy. He was fond of solitude, and, during the summer, 
would neglect work altogether, wandering about the surrounding 
mountains. 

Sims had one merit. He was an indefatigable prospector, and at 
last struck gravel diggings on Bixel’s Flat. Had he been “smart” he 
might have monopolized the entire lead. He contended himself with 
a modest slice at one end. Then down came the able-bodied cutting 
and shooting men of Texas Bar. Jim Freemantle had worked a bank 
claim facing the flat two years previously, without suspecting the 
diggings which existed an eighth of a mile back. No matter. On 
the plea of possessing a prior claim on Bixel’s, he and his compeers 
argued that they had the right of “ running the first boundary lines.” 
Sims had already run his own, which included, so far as he could judge 
by external indications, a fair slice of the lead supposed to exist under- 
neath. This Fremantle & Co.coveted. So they ran their lines, which 
clashed with those of Sims. Sims found Freemantle’s notices posted in 
the heart of his claim. He expostulated with him. He renewed his 
own notices which had been torn down. These were again snatched 
off, and his boundary stakes kicked over. This was accompanied by a 
threat from the proprietors of the “Conquer we Must” claim, that 
“any more of that sort of thing would lead to bullets.” So Sims 
“took water,” and was obliged to take up with a fragment of the 
ground he had discovered. 

Wang Chu kept a “China store” a little above Bixel’s Flat. Wang 
Chu dealt principally in gin, salt-fish, tea, and opium. In his leisure 
hours he had constructed a boat for transporting parties of his coun- 
trymen, who, from time to time in their migrations about the country 
in search of diggings, might desire to cross the river. It was built 
after the Chinese style of marine architecture. It was cumbrous, 
heavy, lop-sided, and unmanageable in the most quiet waters. One 
aim in its construction had been to use as much old lumber as possible. 
When Wang Chu had finished “ The Ark,” as the miners termed it, 
he painted two great eyes in the bows. Thereby he deemed he had 
made ita rational, living, seeing creature. When it was first set afloat, 
there was a dedicatory burning of crackers, joss-sticks, other pow-wow- 
ing,and an increased consumption by Wang Chu and his contemporaries 
of gin and opium. After this the ill-starredand ungainly craft floated 
in its crippled and lop-sided fashion in a little bight of the river. Its 
passage over the Stanislaus at the lowest stage of water was accom- 
plished with.a vast amount of loud outeries and gabbling on the part 
of Wang Chu and his crew, who mingled their frantic paddling, when 
in the heaviest current mid-stream, with an incessant vociferation of 
contradictory orders to each other. The result was generally a lodg- 
ment of the “Ark” a quarter of a mile below its starting point on the 
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“opposite side, and a suspension of all Wang Chu’s other business until 


it was towed by hand against the current back again. 

All the white men on the river were agreed on one point, that the 
“ Ark” would drown somebody ere its mission was ended. On this 
being told Wang Chu, as an additional precaution he painted another 
eye in the stern, sacrificed a pig to some Mongolian marine deity, 
burnt more joss-sticks, and terminated the ceremonies with another 
outpouring of gin and opium. 

In the summer time a California mountain river is an attenuated 
feeble stream, that one may ford at every few hundred yards; an 
alternation of rivulets, motionless pools, boulder-covered islands, and 
great granite boulders rearing themselves high out of the waters. But 
when swollen by the long-continued rains of winter or the melting 
snows of the Sierras in the spring, its quiet peaceful character 
vanishes ; it becomes a turbulent, roaring, treacherous monster ; it 
sets death-traps in every direction. Here a whirling eddy, smooth 
enough on its surface and seemingly harmless, yet possessed of in- 
visible arms, more powerful than those of the Devil Fish, to suck and 


_ carry men down into its lowest depths; there a maélstrom, raging 


and roaring over the rocks hidden beneath. During the freshet the 
banks quiver and tremble as the immense power whirls and foams 
past, and your voice is caught from your lips and hurled into indis- 
tinctness. From “49” upwards, every one of these mountain gold- 
bearing streams has claimed a long list of victims, and many a brave 
fellow has been caught in their deadly embrace never to be seen after- 
wards. 

The Stanislaus was “booming” one spring afternoon at its highest 
water mark, when five Chinamen, encumbered with their blankets, 
bundles, rockers, jacks, pans, and shovels, came stringing down the 
Park Hill trail. They stopped and refreshed themselves for a time 
at the China store, and then, accompanied by Wang Chu, placed them- 
selves and baggage in his boat to be ferried over. 

A quarter of a mile below their starting-place was the Black Rock, 
a gigantic boulder, which for centuries had pitted itself against the 
stream. It was not more than one hundred and fifty yards from the 
shore, and the Stanislaus at this point was not more than double that 
distance in width. Here the waters, suddenly narrowed to this com- 
pass betwixt rocky walls, rushed rather in a succession of great waves 
or bursts than a regular current. This, in fact, was the upper en- 
trance of the Big Caiion, two miles in length, and by reason of the 
rocky walls and raging current, no mining could ever be successfully 
accomplished here at the most favourable season. Directly opposite 
the Black Rock, on a little knoll, was the cabin of Timid Sims. He, 
im company with a chance partner, was working on the bank near by. 

Sims was always picking up the waifs, stragglers, and castaways 
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drifting about the country. His house and scanty larder were ever open 
to them. He took them as partners, and trusted them as freely as though 
they had come burdened with trunks full of endorsements and testi- 
monials of good character. Sometimes they robbed him; sometimes 
they got drunk and made his house a pandemonium ; sometimes they 
effected the same result without the aid of whisky, by gradually de- 
veloping sour, surly, ferocious dispositions. The best of the lot car- 
ried the gross result in gold dust of a week’s washing to Columbia for 
the purpose of turning it into coin, and after many days’ waiting, there- 
for, Sims receiyed a letter from the delinquent, stating that he was 
overwhelmed with shame and remorse, but he had given way to his 
besetting sin for gambling, and the dust had all gone into the maw of 
the “tiger.” He had not proved an able workman either. His hands 
seemed never before to have grasped pick and shovel; and after a 
morning’s gasping labour, Sims would often insist that he should re- 
main at home during the afternoon and make himself comfortable, for 
it was a sore distress to see a man panting and struggling with work 
to which it was very clear he was unaccustomed. 

“You'll get your throat cut one of these nights by some of these 
chaps you're always picking up,” was the rough and condescending 
advice of Jim Freemantle to Sims. Sims looked as if the idea was 
entirely new to him, but the next straggler coming along was 3s 
readily taken in. 

It was about eleven o'clock. Sims and his co-operative straggler 
had put through their last run of twenty-five buckets, and were 
“washing down,” to see how it had yielded. The sieve and apron of the 
rocker were taken off. There was a great deal of black sand in the 
bottom of the apparatus. This Sims was running off by means 0 
successive streams of water, poured from his long-handled dipper, 
aided by a peculiar rapid rocking of the machine. Slowly, at the 
upper end, the black sand deposit assumed the shape of a point, and 
near the apex, one after another, came out a little run of golden yellow 
flakes, 

“Takes a good deal of dirt to make a little gold, doesn’t it?” said 
the straggler. “ When I was on the North Fork of the Tuba, in ’5], 
I got six ounces once out of twenty-five buckets. Them was the 
times, though.” 

“There's about two bits here, I guess,” said Sims. ‘“ Well, that’s 
better than nothing ; and we ain’t beholden to any one for it either. 
I like a gold claim for onething. It pays you just the same whether 
you're Jew or Gentile, Catholic or Protestant, Republican or Demo- 
crat. I say,Tom; if those Chinamen start to cross the river in that 
old boat of Wang Chu’s, they'll drown.” 

The boat had started, and was gliding up an eddy in direct oppo- 
sition to the course of the stream. For the immense mass of water 
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rushing down and striking the rocks at the narrow entrance of the 
Big Cafion, caused a portion nearest shore on either side to be sent 
directly back full three hundred yards. For this distance there were 
two smooth currents running up; between them, a foaming, surging 
current, rushing down. By taking advantage of these upward eddies 
a skilful boatman could land his craft on either side nearly opposite 
the point from which he had started. 

Wang Chu and his passengers sailed smoothly along until the 
upper eddy being reached, the boat's head was turned into the mid 
current. Then it seemed as if seized by a monster. It was whirled 
around like a top, shot for a second on the top of a great surge, and 
shot down again out of sight and under. There was a momentary 
glimpse of the five men, paddling wildly and half rising from their 
seats; the next they were all gone. A hundred yards below, like a 
whale shooting out of water to blow, came the boat, bottom up, from 
the depths, and clinging to her was Wang Chu. It was dashed 
against the Black Rock, and pressed under by the current. Wang 
Chu sprang on the rock. The rest were never seen. Sims and the 
straggler gazed like men in a dream. ‘There, before them, were still 
the rushing, roaring stream, the sun shining, the birds singing; all 
going on and having gone through it all as though nothing was 
happening or had happened, and, in five seconds, four human beings 
snatched from life to death ! 

But Wang Chu must be rescued. There was the poor, half- 

submerged creature on the rock, the ice-cold current at times dashing 
clear over him, and striving, as it were, to tear him from his hold ; 
and between him and the shore the merciless stream, which could as 
easily sweep away a thousand men as one. 
There he remained until near night. Gradually the population of 
Texas Bar and Bixel’s Flat accumulated on the spot. All measures to 
float him a line by which he might be hauled on shore, proved 
abortive. 

“T’ll swim off and take a line to him,” at last said Sims. 

“No, don’t go,” said some one among the crowd; “ it’s certain 
death !” 

“T will!” said Sims. 

“No, you won't—not if I can help it,” said Jim Freemantle. 
“You're wrong to try it; and if you do, were going to stop you. 
We've as good a right to stop a man from committing suicide as 
murder.” 

There was a murmur of assent from the bystanders. Sims turned 
away and walked towards his cabin. When again he emerged, it was 
with a cocked six-shooter in his hand. He came straight toward the 
group and spoke: 

“You say you will stop me from swimming off to the Black Rock. 
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I do not intend that you shall. You have succeeded in making my 
life thoroughly miserable on this Flat by injustice, taunt and abuse, 
and now that there’s a chance for getting rid of it you want to stop 
me. You see you have made a mistake. You've put me up for a man 
without a grit. Well, ’m going to show you that courage runs in 
streaks, and it takes different circumstances in different men to draw 
it out. I’m courageous enough now to own that I have backed down 
before some of your six-shooters, because I didn’t think my life was 
worth yon dirty little claim. But any of you would risk your lives in 
a dispute over a pack of cards, because you've gota fighting reputation 
to keep up at any cost, and you dare not live to be called coward by 
some hound who would pick your pockets had he a chance. Not one 
of you dare go near Tom Wilson’s cabin, when I nursed him through 
the small pox. Not one of you dare go a prospecting as I did on the 
head waters of the Owen’s River and camp out for weeks alone, fifty 
miles from the nearest settlement. And I’m not afraid of the river, 
savage as it looks; for the roar of its waters, as I’ve listened to them 
many a long night in my cabin, has been a kinder voice than any of 
yours, and if I drown, I want the Stanislaus to bury me somewhere 
deep down in its channel, where your hands atleast may never drag me 
out. Let me pass!” 

They made way for him. His face was white, hard, firm, and 
desperate. He walked with a proud step, like a king going to the 
scaffold. All the shrinking timidity, the baffled hesitation of former 
days, had disappeared. It was another man who passed through the 
crowd, another being who had, as it were, suddenly risen up and 
usurped the body of Timid Sims. 

“ He’s got the sand, by ——” said Alick Ware. 

Jim Freemantle walked hastily a little ahead of the rest. ‘“ Look 
here, Sims,” said he, with a more kindly intonation in his voice than 
ever he had used in speaking to him before, “ Look here—come 
back, boy—if you go in, you're only goin’ to get drownded for a 
Chinaman—tisn’t worth it anyhow—and—and we've made a mistake, 
and you're grit, that’s all. Here, take my hand.” 

Sims took the proffered hand. It was but fora moment. He did 
not allow the grasp to detain him. “It’s too late,” said he. “I 
don’t want your kind words now. I don’t need them. I stand above 
you all, and I’ve known it this many a day. I’m going to prove to 
you that I don’t fear death. If I should turn back you'd say in less 
than a week Id been playing a game of bluff. I always knew I had 
gritenough inme. It wanted only your scorn and that poor creature's 
extremity to bring it out.” 

He walked for a few yards farther up the river bank, made one end 
of the light line he carried fast to a stake, divested himself of his 
upper clothing, and holding the other end of the warp, plunged in. 
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It was all over in a moment. Down with race-horse speed he was 
borne on the surging muddy billows toward the Black Rock ; down 
he came, borne like a feather! with one arm uplifted, as he was shot 
past, he held out to the Chinaman the life-preserving line, which the 
poor creature eagerly grasped. But Sims could get no hold of the 
black and polished boulder. The fearful current, roaring and trem- 
bling, bore him into the mouth of the Big Canon; but no one on 
Texas Bar after that hour ever spoke of “ Timid Sims.” 
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Napoleon and the Peninsular War. 


Tue memorable contest which broke down the power of Napoleon in 
the Spanish Peninsula, has, as may be supposed, been generally viewed 
with different feelings by the nations which took part in its varying 
fortunes. To the average Englishman of the last generation it 
seemed to confirm the patriotic faith that one of his countrymen was 
worth three Frenchmen ; the average Frenchman of the same period 
saw in it a proof that the Grand Army might fail if its chief was 
absent from it; and it strengthened the ordinary creed of Spaniards, 
that the land of the Cid can be never subdued. Even now, too, when 
time ought to have dispelled the illusions of national vanity, and to 
have placed facts in their true light, opinion in England and upon 
the Continent diverges widely upon this subject; and even educated 
men on both sides of the Channel cannot be brought to agree as to 
the real nature of the long struggle which the discrowned exile of 
St. Helena reckoned among the principal causes of his fall and ruin. 
Yet military science, which is of no country, can have little doubt 
as to the real lessons and moral of the Peninsular war ; and a judicious 
and conscientious military student will not only derive very great 
pleasure in following the course of its stirring events, but will be able, 
without difficulty, to comprehend the important truths it unfolds. 
No episode, indeed, of the mighty drama which Europe saw in the 
first years of this century is marked by more impressive scenes, or 
affords more valuable and important teaching to those who would 
learn the art of war. On the victorious side, the struggle proves how 
feeble, under ordinary circumstances, are the efforts of a mere national 
resistance, however resolute, brave, and implacable, against powerful 
and well-trained armies; and yet how formidable they may become, 
and how momentous in their results, when seconded by a small, well- 
organised force, and carried out persistently under favouring conditions. 
In launching Wellington on his career, too, it places upon the stage 
of events the only commander of that age who was really able to cope 
with Napoleon; and it shows by many memorable examples how the 
profound views and the consummate skill of our illustrious country- 
man achieved wonders hardly less remarkable than the exploits of his 
extraordinary rival. On the vanquished side, it is a conspicuous 
example of the consequences of misdirected power, and of divided 
counsels in military affairs; and it proves strikingly how large armies, 
composed of brave and excellent soldiers, may be sacrificed by mistaken 
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guidance, by orders, often marked by genius indeed, but erroneous, 
and given in ignorance of the facts, and by the jealousies of disunited 
and rival commanders. Its most important military lesson however, 
perhaps, is, that it signally shows how the Napoleonic system of daring 
invasions had a tendency to fail when it encountered obstacles of a 
formidable kind in a difficult country, and when the want of supplies 
thwarted the operations of armies accustomed mainly to rely on the 
resources of the districts they held; and how it ended in calamitous 
defeat when it met conditions not adapted to it. The contest, more- 
over, admirably illustrates some of the most valuable truths of 
strategy ; it shows how great was the forethought of Wellington in 
the immortal defence of Torres Vedras, and in the expedients by which 
he repeatedly bafiled forces very superior to his own in strength, and 
how perfect on many occasions was his practice of the grand move- 
ments of war ; it attests the use, to a great commander, of the sea as 
a base, and of a central position from which he can ever threaten his 
enemy ; and it tells us how quickly victory may desert chiefs and 
armies, for years accustomed to conquer, when the true principles of 
military science are disregarded and set at nought. 

It is unnecessary for us to describe at length the events that 
led to the Peninsular war. Spain had for years been Napoleon's 
vassal, when, in an unfortunate hour for France and himself, he 
resolved to expel the Bourbons from Madrid, and to substitute a 
dynasty of his own for the effete and incapable existing rulers. This 
audacious project, one of the illusions produced by the intoxicating 
success of Friedland, seemed at first marvellously seconded by fortune : 
so blind is even the most penetrating genius to what the morrow may 
chance to bring forth. In the last months of 1807 the Peninsula was 
filled with French soldiers; Junot, with some 15,000 or 20,000 
men, advancing to overcome Portugal—this kingdom too had been 
marked out for conquest—Murat, followed by some 80,000 or 90,000, 
pressing forward into Leon and Castile, and even menacing the 
Spanish capital. A sudden burst of national indignation against the 
feeble and corrupt Godoy—the treacherous supporter of the French 
alliance—drove the aged Charles IV. from the throne, and Fer- 
dinand VII. was proclaimed at Aranjuez, as the representative of 
Spanish patriotism, and pledged to oppose the detested foreigners. In 
this event Napoleon thought he saw the means of accomplishing his 
designs; and having with various perfidious pretexts lured Ferdinand 
and his parents to Bayonne, he refused to recognise the first as.king ; 
and having extorted from Charles LV. an abdication of the sovereignty 
of Spain, he declared his brother Joseph entitled to the crown, and 
prepared to uphold by force his succession. French troops were at 
once poured into Spain, and while Joseph was despatched to Madrid 
to take possession of the vacant throne, Navarre, Biscay, and the two 
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Castiles were occupied by a considerable force, and Catalonia and 
Arragon were invaded. An unexpected punishment, however, awaited 
this daring and shameless aggression. From the hills of Asturias to 
Andalusia, and from Valencia to Estremadura, the Spanish people 
rose as a man to strike a blow for its independence, and in a few days 
the Peninsula became the theatre of a fierce insurrection, relentless, 
furious, and impossible to control. The French commanders, com- 
pletely surprised, and divided from each other in a difficult country, 
every province of which is a natural fortress, found themselves cut off 
and islanded, as it were, in the midst of those floods of resistance ; and 
though Bessiéres and other chiefs crushed more than once with terrible 
effect the ill-organised Spanish armies, the hydra-headed “ rebellion ” 
could not be put down, and continually re-appearing in renewed life, it 
baffled and arrested the invader’s progress. Dorsenne, unable to 
advance in Catalonia, was kept isolated in the far east; Moncey, who 
had been ordered to enter Valencia, was detained in serious peril in 
Castile; and, though the great line of the French march and com- 
munications from Bayonne to Madrid was guarded by a considerable 
force, Joseph, in his capital, was almost a prisoner. Ere long a double 
event occurred, which showed how formidable the struggle had be- 
come, and literally astounded an age accustomed to think Napoleon 
and his troops invincible. Dupont, who had advanced into Andalusia, 
had sacked Cordova and had threatened Seville, was surrounded by 
Castanos at Baylen, and compelled to surrender with his whole force; 
and a few days after a small British army, under the temporary 
command of Sir Arthur Wellesley, defeated Junot at Vimiera, and 
caused him to evacuate Portugal, too happy to escape by the Conven- 
tion of Cintra. These disasters obliged the French generals in Spain 
to fall back precipitately at all points; and though Napoleon thun- 
dered from Paris at the ignorance and imbecility of his lieutenants, it 
is not easy to see how they could have done otherwise. By the first 
days of September, 1808, the Imperial armies had retreated behind 
the line of the Ebro, after having advanced to the Tagus and the Gua- 
dalquiver ; and it had been evident that the conquest of Spain, which 
it had been thought would be a military pastime, would prove an 
arduous and serious task. 

It may well be believed that the wrath of Napoleon at the news of 
this unexpected collapse was not less than the amazement of Europe. 
As it was one of the characteristics of this wonderful man to despise 
all national attempts at resistance, however favourable the circum- 
stances might be, he attributed these disasters wholly to the youth 
and the insufficiency of his troops in numbers, and to the want of 
ability of his lieutenants; and he resolved instantly to pour into 
Spain a force that he hoped would crush the “ rebellion,” and to hold 
it under his supreme direction. Even before Baylen large reinforce- 
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ments had been sent on the Spanish frontier ; and by diminishing his 
strength in Germany, and drawing a further conscription in France, 
Napoleon found the means of concentrating not less than 250,000 
men in thespace between the Pyrenees and the Ebro. This immense 
mass, formed into eight corps, seemed capable of overbearing all op- 
position, and Napoleon, when he set out from Paris, boasted that he 
would soon have done with Spain, and have planted his eagles on the 
towers of Lisbon. The first operations of the French army, as may 
be supposed, were completely successful, nor was Napoleon’s genius 
in his movements wanting, nor had his antagonists yet learned the 
true method of coping with him. The Spanish commanders had by 
this time collected into what they called armies, the mixed bands of 
soldiers and peasants, which had everywhere joined in the insur- 
rection ; and instead of retreating into the interior, and defending 
the almost impassable lines which several of the divisions of Spain 
present, they had, with strange presumption, advanced to the Ebro, 
and had formed the design of surrounding Joseph before the Emperor 
could come to his aid. In the first days of November, Blake, Castanos, 
and Palafox, with about 100,000 men, were cantoned along the line 
of the river, their intention being to turn both wings of the French 
by Bilbao and Pampeluna; and they had actually begun their 
forward movement when the Emperor and his host came down upon 
them. Napoleon’s attack was worthy of a chief who has never been 
equalled in the art of assuming a bold and rapid offensive. De- 
taching three corps to the left and right to assail the Spanish levies in 
front, he resolved at once, with the mass of his forces, to break 
through his enemy’s centre, and then, throwing out troops on either 
side, to close on their rear as they fell back, and so involve them 
in complete ruin. The plan was, in the main, successful, though, 
owing to the intricacies of the theatre, it was less so than it would 
have probably been in the valley of the Po or the plains of Germany. 
Victor, to the left, routed Blake at Espinosa ; Lannes, to the right, at 
Tudela, struck down Castanos; Napoleon advanced in triumph to Burgos, 
driving his shattered foes in confusion before him; and, though Ney 
and Soult failed to surround the Spaniards as they recoiled in disorder, 
the Spanish army was for a time annihilated, and made a mere horde 
of fugitives. The Emperor now pressed forward to Madrid, and his 
troops, having, with singular daring, forced the defile of the Somosierra 
Pass, he was in the Spanish capital in the first days of December, 
dictating his will to the “‘conquered” kingdom. Within a few days 
he had set out to attack an enemy of a different kind, whom he 
confidently hoped to hem in and destroy. This was Sir John Moore, 
who, having advanced into Leon with about 30,000 men, was com- 
pelled, on hearing of the defeats of the Spaniards, to fall back towards 
the Galician seaboard; and having menaced Soult, who was in the 
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south of Leon, was making the best of his way to Corunna. The 
Emperor, hastening over the Guadaramma heights, pursued hotly 
the British commander; but, owing partly to the severity of the 
weather and partly to the ability of Moore, he was unable to come 
up with his foe; and he was ere long forced to return to France, 
Austria, in his absence, having proclaimed war. It is unnecessary to 
say how Moore conducted his army in safety to the coast, and repulsed 
Soult before his glorious death ; but, though the battle of Corunna was 
won, our troops were obliged to abandon Spain. Meanwhile St. Cyr 
had ably conducted a successful campaign in Catalonia; and Arragon 
seemed for the time vanquished after the heroic and memorable 
defence of Saragossa. Before Napoleon had reached the Danube, Spain 
appeared conquered as far as the Tagus; and another effort alone 
seemed needed to complete the subjection of the entire Peninsula. 
Yet, though defeated, the insurrection still maintained a vigorous 
and tenacious life; and the French commanders felt themselves 
opposed at every step by this stubborn force, which, though unable 
to win a battle, was most formidable, harassing, and destructive. 

This brief campaign once more exemplified the ability and skill of 
Napoleon in war, and bears witness to the essential difference between 
well-organised and raw armies, while it shows how difficult a work it 
was to crush resistance in the Peninsula. Nothing could have been 
better than the Emperor's movements to break through the centre of 
his foes, to close on their rear and to overwhelm them; and his ope- 
rations against Moore and his army were planned and executed with 
his wonted vigour. Not only, too, were the French greatly superior 
in numbers to the Spaniards, if we compare their forces in the field as 
a whole, but their troops found it easy to rout the Spanish levies in 
every.engagement, and in anything like a pitched battle the result 
was absolutely certain beforehand. Yet the intricacies of a wild and 
mountainous country more than once baffled the Emperor’s projects ; 
the terrible resistance of Saragossa proved the depth and strength of 
Spanish patriotism, and the fervour of national hatred and passion 
breaking out into a guerilla warfare, even though more regular force 
was destroyed, often checked and weakened the invader’s efforts. Na- 
poleon never returned to Spain after the campaign of 1808; but as 
he was inseparably connected with the events of the Peninsular con- 
test, we shall very briefly glance at its features from the time when 
he disappeared from the scene. In the early spring of 1809 not 
less, certainly, than 300,000 Frenchmen were under the eagles 
in the Peninsula, and the Emperor did not entertain a doubt 
that a few months"would see the end of the struggle. Disdaining 
the enemies in his path, he resolved to operate on widely distant 
lines and to overrun the entire Peninsula; and he despatched parts of 
his formidable armies to invade Portugal and Andalusia, while a 
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powerful force held the north of Spain and the district between 
Bayonne and Madrid, and other detachments were sent to complete 
the conquest of the eastern provinces. This dissemination of strength 
was too great for the difficulties which were to be encountered, and 
the campaign ended in fruitless victories more than counterbalanced 
by disgrace and disaster. Joseph, indeed, maintained a court at 
Madrid; the central region of Spain was held down; some incon- 
siderable progress was made in the east, and the northern provinces 
were kept in subjection, though the flames of the ever-renewed “ re- 
bellion ” consumed the strength of the French armies. But Soult, 
who was to have reached Lisbon in the early spring, was unable to 
advance beyond Oporto in consequence of the difficulties of the 
country and the opposition of the people, and before long he was 
driven in defeat behind the Douro into the north of Spain, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, who had taken the command of a fresh army des- 
patched from England, having completely surprised this renowned 
marshal. Meanwhile, instead of attaining the south, Victor only 
penetrated into Estremadura, encountering resistance at every point 
and seeing his ill-provided army weakened terribly from want of sup- 
plies of all kinds; and though he won a signal victory at Medellin, 
followed by another at Ciudad Real, he was not able to enter Anda- 
lusia. Wellesley, trusting to the promises of Cuesta, who exaggerated 
greatly the aid he could give, now began that march up the valley of 
the Tagus which was one of the few doubtful movements that our great 
countryman ever attempted ; and he unquestionably gave the French 
commanders a great opportunity to unite against him, which Napoleon 
would probably not have let slip. But division, vacillation, and rash- 
ness already marred the French operations; and Wellesley, having 
been unwisely attacked, had time to inflict a defeat on Victor in the 
brilliant engagement of Talavera, and to effect safely his retreat into 
Portugal before his adversaries could close upon him. Soon after 
this the Spanish levies were routed completely at Ocana; but the 
French arms made no real progress; the march of Napoleon’s con- 
quest was stayed, and his proud legions had more than once been 
humbled by a small British force under a great commander. 

The principal features of this campaign are the miscalculations of 
Napoleon in his attempt to subdue the whole Peninsula, causing thus 
too great a dislocation of force, and the false strategy of his lieu- 
tenants before the battle of Talavera; and it adds to the proofs 
of what was already evident—the difficulties of an invader in 
Spain ; and, though not so plainly as subsequent contests, it bears 
witness to the abilities of Wellesley —hereafter to be known by 
his name of Wellington. The succeeding campaign—that of 1810 
—was to illustrate in a conspicuous manner the capacity and the 
powers of the English chief, and to supply further and striking ex- 
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amples of the wrong direction which was being given to the French 
armies in the Peninsula and of the grievous conditions of the struggle 
to them. Taught by the danger of the preceding year, Wellington 
resolved not to advance into Spain, but with extraordinary forethought 
and judgment he planned a scheme for the defence of Portugal which 
made that country almost impregnable, and ultimately enabled him to 
assail formidably the power of Napoleon in the Peninsula. Alone 
among the soldiers of Europe who had confronted the imperial arrays 
of France, he had thoroughly realised the important fact that the 
true way to baffle Napoleon was to oppose distances and natural ob- 
stacles to his impetuous and daring attacks, and the difficulties of the 
country in which he was placed more and more confirmed him in this 
conclusion. Accordingly he had determined to stand in Portugal 
strictly on the defensive, awaiting there the onslaught of the French 
and repelling them by every means in his power; and he felt con- 
vinced that, by making use of the advantages which that kingdom 
supplied for defence and of the resources of its inhabitants, he would 
be able to wear out his opponents’ efforts. With this view, in the 
winter of 1809 he caused the memorable Lines of Torres Vedras to be 
constructed, as secretly as possible ; he enrolled Portuguese volunteers 
in thousands, and made them good soldiers by British discipline; he 
gave orders to waste the country on the probable lines of the enemy’s 
advance, aware that the want of magazines and supplies was one of 
the weak points of the Napoleonic system ; and, secured thus by his 
formidable entrenchments, with an army already growing powerful, 
and protected by obstacles of every kind, he calmly awaited the moves 
of the enemy. 

Meanwhile, Napoleon—far off in Paris, and entirely ignorant of 
the deep-laid scheme which “the Sepoy general,” as he called 
Wellington, had formed for checking and thwarting his power— 
had made general dispositions for the campaign which curiously 
showed how even the finest genius may err when it is not in accord 
with facts. ‘The Emperor’s project in the main resembled that which 
had failed the year before ; but as he had not less than the immense 
mass of 400,000 men in the Peninsula, he confidently reckoned on 
complete success. Keeping, as before, firm hold upon the north 
and the centre of Spain, which he rightly felt to be essential to 
the security of the French armies, he directed Masséna with about 
60,000 men to “drive the English into the sea” at Lisbon; 
and, at the same time, he ordered Soult to invade Andalusia with 
90,000, while Suchet marched into Valencia and Murcia. In these 
arrangements we see again over-confidence and too great a dispersion 
of force ; and, so unlike the usual strategy of Napoleon, they were 
wholly erroneous in this, that, owing to the Emperor's ignorance 
of the facts, Masséna was in very insufficient strength on the decisive 
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part of the theatre of war, and the French armies were uselessly 
squandered in what were really secondary operations in the southern 
and the eastern provinces. The events of this momentous campaign 
may be summed up in a few words. Suchet gained important successes 
in the east ; notwithstanding an incessant guerilla warfare, the French 
ruled from the Pyrenees to the Tagus, and Soult overran Andalusia ; 
its burning climate, however, proving destructive to thousan ]s of his 
soldiers. But at the really important point in the contest the in- 
vaders’ efforts were completely baffled, and the star of the warrior of 
Zurich and Essling paled before the rising fortune of Wellington. 
Having taken Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo, Masséna boldly marched 
into Portugal, his adversary slowly retiring before him; and, after a 
bloody repulse at Busaco, he was arrested by the formidable Lines 
which proved a permanent limit to Napoleon’s conquests. The French 
marshal in vain endeavoured to turn or penetrate these powerful 
barriers, of the existence of which he was ignorant to the last 
moment; and though he displayed the greatest constancy and skill, 
he was ere long compelled to recoil from them with an army weak- 
ened by disease and privations. ‘The close of the year saw Masséna’s 
troops reduced to a state of extreme misery, and this utter failure far 
more than balanced the partial success of the French elsewhere. 

In the next campaign—that of 1811—the balance of fortune more 
than once hung in doubtful suspense between the belligerents; but 
the results were in the long run unfavourable to the French armies 
and glorious to the British chief and his soldiers. When informed of 
Masséna’s critical situation, Napoleon ordered aid to be sent to the 
marshal from the north and south of Spain; but he was unable to 
despatch reinforcements from France, or to go in person to the theatre 
of war, his attention being already engrossed by the fatal project of 
invading Russia. Whether owing to the incessant resistance they met, or 
to the difficulties of a wild and barren country, or to mutual jealousies 
and divisions, Dorsenne and Soult failed to extricate Masséna from his 
dangerous position ; and the Prince of Essling was compelled to retreat 
definitively in March from Portugal with a dispirited and half-famished 
army. The retreat was conducted with great skill, and Wellington 
was possibly too circumspect in not pressing his foe more severely ; 
but his great conception had been carried out: the Lines had baffled 
Napoleon’s power ; and a firm base of operations had been gained from 
whence Spain might be hereafter invaded. After giving repose to his 
worn-out soldiers, and obtaining reinforcements from the north, Mas- 
séna, with characteristic vigour, again boldly assumed the offensive ; 
and in the well-fought battle of Fuentes d’Onore he might have de- 
feated Wellington but for the lukewarmness of his lieutenants. As 
it was, however, the battle was drawn ; and the prize of it remained 
with Wellington ; for, notwithstanding its previous brilliant exploit, 
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the great fortress of Almeida was lost, and the French finally aban- 
doned Portugal, and were never seen again in that kingdom. Masséna 
having been most unjustly disgraced, Marmont was given the command 
of the late army of Portugal; and for a few weeks hostilities ceased 
along the line of the Portuguese frontier. Meanwhile Soult had em- 
ployed himself in consolidating his ‘ conquest” of Andalusia; had, 
with Victor, invested Cadiz; had, on his march to relieve Masséna, 
taken the strong fortress of Badajoz, and had succeeded in preventing 
Hill from retaking it with a British force, though he had had fresh 
experience of British valour in the desperate battle of Albuera, lost by 
him after a murderous struggle. The affairs of the French seeming 
thus prosperous in the north, notwithstanding their defeat in Por- 
tugal, Wellington marched in June into Estremadura, and sat down . 
before Badajoz; but he was ere long obliged to raise the siege, Soult 
and Marmont having united their armies to relieve the fortress, and 
being too strong for him to venture to risk a battle. Another great 
opportunity was afforded to Napoleon’s lieutenants at this moment to 
defeat their most formidable enemy in Spain ; but, whether from local 
obstacles or jealousy of each other, the marshals did not take advan- 
tage of it, and the British commander fell back into Portugal without 
check or molestation. The war had paused in the west for some time, 
but in the east Suchet made great progress; and by the close of 
autumn he had made himself master of Valencia and the adjoining 
country, and had even approached the borders of Murcia. This suc- 
cess led Napoleon to make a capital mistake, to be explained only by 
his ignorance of the real state of the situation in Spain. Believing 
that Wellington was much weaker than he was, he insisted on Mar- 
mont’s sending large reinforcements to Suchet to complete that 
marshal’s conquests, convinced, notwithstanding Marmont’s warnings, 
that should the English general threaten to advance, he could be 
arrested by a feint upon Portugal. The opportunity was not lost by 
Wellington, who had been making preparations for a great effort ; and 
seeing the force of the enemy reduced, he pounced upon and tri- 
umphantly captured the two great fortresses of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz under the eyes, as it were, of Soult and Marmont. The 
spring of 1812 saw the keys of Spain, as they were justly called, in 
the hands of the British chief; and though this splendid exploit was 
partly due to the advantages of his central position and of the secure 
base he possessed on the sea, it was not the less one of the finest 
examples of the Napoleonic system of rapid strategy. 

The campaigns of 1810-11 at once raised Wellington to the fore- 
most rank amongst the commanders of that age, and showed to the 
world the true method of coping with and baffling Napoleon. They 
reveal, also, in the unquestionable mistakes and miscalculations of the 
French emperor, the danger of conducting war from a distance, and 
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of making plans in ignorance of the facts; and it is simply the truth 
that more than one of the projects formed by the great captain, how- 
ever admirable it appears in theory, became as liable to defeat and 
failure as the exploded designs of the Aulic Council. These campaigns 
also strikingly exhibit the divisions and quarrels of the French 
generals, destructive of their power and their fortunes; and they con- 
tinued to prove how difficult it was to subdue Spain and the Spanish 
nation. The following year saw the domination of the invaders 
reel and totter to its base, and beheld Wellington striking redoubt- 
able blows at the power of Joseph where it was most easy to wound ; 
and yet, great as its results were, it was not one of uncheckered 
triumph for the British commander and his army. In the begin- 
ning of 1812, the French troops in Spain, though largely reduced 
by drafts for the invasion of Russia, still numbered 300,000 
men; but this great force was so widely scattered, was so beset by 
the omnipresent “ rebellion,” and was under such an ill-united com- 
mand, that its strength was rendered comparatively useless. It was 
distributed much in the same way as it had been in 1811; that is, a 
powerful detachment was employed in guarding the northern provinces 
and the line to Madrid, and Marmont was on the Portuguese frontier, 
while Soult was distant in Andalusia and Suchet occupied the 
eastern seaboard; but if, before its force had been weakened, this 
arrangement had been found to be faulty, it was obviously now ex- 
tremely unwise. On the other hand, the army of Wellington had 
increased ; and though, including his Portuguese levies and a small 
contingent of Spanish troops, he had not more than 60,000 
men in his hands, he had such advantages, in the command of the 
sea, in his position upon the Portuguese frontier—threatening the 
extended flanks of the French armies, and strengthened by Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz—in the ubiquitous insurrection that devoured 
his enemies, and in the presence of an auxiliary force which held 
Suchet in check in the east—that, seconded by his genius and the 
excellence of his troops, he had become in the highest degree for- 
midable to the rule of Napoleon in the Peninsula. We can only 
glance at the general results of the brilliant but arduous campaign 
that ensued. Wellington, aiming at the vulnerable point of his foe 
—the communications of the French with Castile—advanced cau- 
tiously towards the Douro; and after a long game of manceuvres with 
Marmont, who at first had the best of the contest, he defeated that 
marshal near Salamanca, in a battle which, in its main features, 
resembled the crowning fight of Austerlitz, and splendidly illustrated 
the vigorous resolution and clear insight of the British commander. 
This decisive victory at once imperilled the position of the French 
throughout the whole of Spain; and while Clausel, with Marmont’s 
beaten army—the marshal had been disabled by his wounds—was 
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driven into the provinces’ of the north, Joseph was compelled to 
evacuate Madrid, pursued by his victorious antagonists, and Soult 
was obliged to quit Andalusia, abandoning finally that dangerous 
conquest for which so much had been staked and lost. Fora time 
the territories held by Suchet were the only spots where the invaders 
were secure, and it seemed probable that in a few weeks they would 
be forced back on the Pyrenees or the Ebro. But though worsted, 
they were still most powerful; and Wellington, having been unex- 
pectedly baffled in an attempt to march northwards, by the obstinate 
resistance of the fort of Burgos, their chiefs concentrated an imposing 
force in the hope of destroying the British commander. In conse- 
quence, however, partly of the ascendancy gained by the British 
troops, partly of the timidity of his opponents, and partly of the 
extraordinary difficulties to which the French were exposed in Spain, 
our great countryman contrived to extricate his army without im- 
portant loss; and by the end of autumn he was in his cantonments, 
his adversaries having once more lost a favourable opportunity that 
never returned. Though the campaign had closed with the retreat 
of Wellington, it had been crowned with one glorious triumph, and, 
even if the end of the war seemed distant, it had shown that the hold 
of the French in Spain was of the weakest and most precarious 
kind. 

The following year saw the final deliverance of the Peninsula from 
its foreign invaders under circumstances of disgrace and ruin. The 
calamitous expedition to Russia having broken Napoleon’s military 
strength, and combined Europe in arms against him, he had been 
obliged, in the beginning of 1813, to reduce largely his armies in 
Spain; and as great efforts had been made to increase the forces 
under the command of Wellington, the balance of numbers inclined 
less against that general than it had done before. Yet even in this 
campaign—so remarkable were the conditions of the Peninsular war 
—the regular troops under the French standard were, if united, far 
more numerous than those led by our great countryman; and the 
ultimate result was in no sense due to the triumph of overwhelming 
military power. In the spring of 1813 the French in Spain were not 
less than 180,000 strong, for the most part trained and good soldiers ; 
but they had become disheartened by frequent reverses ; they were 
under separate and discordant chiefs; and spread as they were over an 
immense breadth of country, beset by a whole nation in arms, and 
compelled to scatter in order to live, their martial vigour had begun 
to decline, and the elements of strength still possessed by them were 
dissipated, and to a great extent nullified. The forces under the 
orders of Wellington were by this time, on the other hand, not far 
from 100,000 men, sustained by a vast popular insurrection, which 
formed a truly formidable ally; and as his troops had all the confi- 
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dence of success, as his Spanish and Portuguese levies had acquired 
much of the prowess and worth of his veteran and unconquerable 
British soldiers, and as his army, well found and supplied, was all 
united in his master hand, he was really‘superior to his enemies in 
force, although still greatly inferior in numbers. 

The disposition of the French armies, at the moment when hostilities 
were renewed, induced Wellington to assume the offensive, and was such 
as would have invited attack on the part of even a second-rate com- 
mander. Instead of drawing their forces together, in order to resist their 
most powerful foe, the French generals, in consequence of the circum- 
stances we have already referred to, allowed them to remain in a state of 
dispersion ; and while Suchet continued in the east, employed, with about 
20,000 men, in opposing an attack on the coast, and in governing the 
still subject province, Joseph, with about 80,000 more, composed of 
the former armies of Soult and Marmont, and under the command of 
Reillé and D’Erlon, and of a corps under his own orders, spread in 
a thin line from the Pyrenees by Valladolid and Burgos to the 
Spanish capital. Seizing the opportunity presented to him, Welling- 
ton broke up from his cantonments in May, at the head of about 
90,000 men, and moved boldly against the feeble front of his disunited 
and half-surprised adversaries, making always for the most vulnerable 
point, their communications with Bayonne and France. Then was 
conspicuously seen what a great commander, at the head of a well- 
organised force, could accomplish against divided antagonists when his 
position and the nature of the theatre combined to secure him marked 
advantages, and to make success complete and decisive. Assured of 
victory when he left the Esla, Wellington had ordered his trans- 
ports and convoys to make for the ports of northern Spain ; and thus, 
no longer detained in Portugal, and certain of obtaining a new base, 
he advanced with an activity and vigour which baffled and overcame 
opposition. Supported by swarms of innumerable guerillas, his army 
pressed forward in two masses, the one threatening the French along 
their front, the other extending to outflank their right and striking at 
their line of retreat to France, And it became soon evident that the 
French commanders were not able to maintain the combat. After 
great exertions and heavy losses, Joseph, driven backward from point 
to point, contrived to assemble about 58,000 men at Vittoria on the 
reverse of the Pyrenees, and here he ventured to accept battle, though 
his army was not nearly concentrated. The result was an over- 
whelming defeat; and in a few days the unlucky usurper, with the 
wrecks of his fugitive legions, was driven completely out of Spain, 
pursued by his victorious enemy. This disaster of course compelled 
Suchet, who had remained isolated in his province, to make prepara- 
tions to abandon his conquest; and ere long that marshal too was 
making his way towards the Pyrenees. 
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The strategy of the French in this campaign was as weak and 
faulty as can be conceived, nor can we wonder that it aroused the 
indignation of Napoleon, struggling against a host of enemies, for 
his falling empire, in the plains of Saxony. Before the advance of 
Wellington, the prospects of Joseph in the Peninsula seemed by no 
means desperate, and had the French commanders united their forces, 
either by Joseph retiring to the east, or by Suchet crossing into 
Castile, the result would probably have been different. Yet, though 
the dispersion of the French armies was inexcusable, even under the 
circumstances in which they were actually placed, we must recollect 
that Napoleon himself, from ignorance of the real situation of affairs, 
had more than once made the same mistake; and the fatal divisions 
of the French chiefs, the extraordinary difficulties of feeding their 
troops without regular magazines in a poor country, and the presence 
of the national insurrection, account, in part, for what at first appears 
inexplicable and insensate conduct. As for the conduct of Wellington 
in the campaign, it was a fine specimen of daring generalship ; his 
attack was directed to the true points; he turned to the best account 
the dissemination of his foes, and never allowed them to concentrate, 
until he had scattered them in defeat; and those who think he was 
only great in defence, will do well to note the rapidity and skill of the 
offensive movements that led to Vittoria. We shall not follow the 
conquering march of the British army across the Pyrenees, or retrace 
here the incidents of the campaign of 1814 in the south of France, 
for these belong to another part of our subject, and the Peninsular 
war ends properly with the expulsion of Joseph from his usurped 
kingdom. What, however, are the permanent truths which a candid 
student of military science will deduce from this astonishing contest, 
in which a great commander with a small army, but with many 
circumstances concurring to aid him, triumphed finally over hosts 
superior in numerical strength to the last moment, and composed, for 
the most part, of good soldiers, but often ill-led, and always beset by 
difficulties of a formidable nature? The first lesson of the Peninsular 
war, we think, is that it show sclearly the weakness and the power of 
a national resistance to regular armies, when favoured by almost every 
condition which can give efficacy to such a resistance. Whatever 
Castilian pride may imagine, the events of the struggle form no 
exception to a rule confirmed by all experience, that raw and hastily 
arrayed levies, even though seconded by many circumstances, and 
filled with the truest and most patriotic ardour, are incapable of 
contending in pitched battles, and in the open field, with disciplined 
soldiers. Napoleon and his lieutenants found it easy work to dis- 
sipate and destroy the Spanish “ armies” which presented themselves 
to their redoubtable blows; and in the many encounters of this kind 
which took place, the French invariably routed their foes, whatever 
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may have been the numbers of them, their position, or their natural 
courage. The case, however, became very different when, instead of 
hazarding great operations, the national rising assumed the form of a 
general and ubiquitous guerilla resistance; it then, in the actual 
conditions of the war, became fatal to the French invaders, and was 
one cause of their ultimate failure. The French armies, in part owing 
to the false dispositions of their commanders, and in part to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining supplies, being kept disseminated over a country 
the defiles, the mountains, and the obstacles of which made it especially 
adapted to a partisan warfare, they were literally consumed and 
destroyed in detail by the ever-present swarms of irregular bands 
which harassed their detachments, cut off their convoys, impeded and 
thwarted their communications, and, in a word, slowly sapped their 
martial strength, and surrounded them with continual perils. This 
pertinacious, fierce, and universal opposition became also more terrible 
than ever, when it was sustained by a small regular army, which 
formed a solid nucleus of resistance; in 1812-13, the guerilla levies 
formed most powerful allies to Wellington in his general operations ; 
and, on the whole, Spanish patriotism may truly assert that Spanish 
valour had a large share in delivering the Peninsula from French 
tyranny. 

- But though the resistance of the people of Spain played a consider- 
able part in slowly destroying the power of Napoleon in the Penin- 
sula, it would have been put down and have proved fruitless but for 
Wellington and the British army. The main agencies in the liberation 
of Spain were, beyond question, the genius and forethought, the judg- 
ment and skill of an illustrious chief and the stubborn valour of his 
well-tried soldiers. Undoubtedly many circumstances concurred to- 
aid the general who fought his way victoriously from the Tagus to the 
Ebro with a force always insignificant compared to the hosts which 
might have been arrayed against him; and the Peninsular war has: 
little in common with those contests in which a handful of men under 
a great leader have occasionally triumphed over masses of feeble and 
ill-trained enemies. Wellington had many advantages in the com- 
mand of the sea, which gave him a secure base to be shifted at will— 
in the immense resources possessed by England, which multiplied 
the efficiency and worth of his troops; in the central position which 
he held in Portugal, threatening the long line of the communications 
of his foes; he was also powerfully seconded by the insurrection of 
Spain, the difficulties of the country, and the glaring errors of the 
French commanders; and these features of the struggle, in part, 
explain successes which seem at first sight incredible. But all these 
circumstances would have been useless had not a great commander 
appeared on the scene who knew how to turn them to account, and 
unless the instruments he trusted to carry out his projects had been 
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of rare and peculiar excellence. If it is, perhaps, the highest praise 
of Napoleon that he was the first to perceive and take advantage of 
the new conditions of war afforded to a general by the changes of the 
age, it is equally true that Wellington first discovered the weak points 
in the strategic system of which the French emperor was the author, 
and the genius which saw and found the means of bafiling the rapid 
and daring attacks which had defeated all the armies of Europe was 
scarcely inferior to that which had inaugurated and devised those 
aggressive triumphs. From this point of view the campaign of 
Torres Vedras is a masterpiece of ingenuity and skill which may fitly 
stand by that of 1796 ; and it exhibited, besides, an extent of sagacity, 
of provident wisdom, and of well-balanced judgment, noi often seen 
in Napoleon’s conceptions. Nor was Wellington’s extraordinary 
ability as the designer of the defensive measures which freed the Penin- 
sula from the French armies more conspicuous than his tenacity of 
purpose, his calm constancy in peril and difficulty, his admirable skill 
in organising armies and obtaining the confidence of his soldiers— 
one of the surest marks of a great captain—and his ascendancy over 
the minds of all brought within the sphere of his commanding influ- 
ence; and if he did not possess the power of fascination which was 
one of the gifts of the French emperor, he had more authority and 
real strength of character. It is also a complete mistake to suppose 
that he was not great in attack as well as defence, though certainly 
his offensive operations do not disclose the perfect combination and 
the wonderful celerity of Napoleon’s movements; and he was unequal 
to the great Corsican in the art of crushing a defeated army. But the 
surprise of Soult in 1809, the double capture of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz, the victory of Salamanca, and the march to Vittoria, show 
that as an assailant he was truly formidable; and the whole cam- 
paign of 1813 is a fine specimen of aggressive strategy. Nor was 
the army unworthy of the chief who achieved such great and decisive 
triumphs. Less active at first than their French antagonists, and 
less inured to the trials of war, the British soldiers, even from the 
outset, were superior in steadiness, energy, and power; and, before 
long, under Wellington’s training, they became the most admirable 
military force produced in that age of universal strife. In the 
campaigns of 1812-13 the British army, in the words of its leader, 
“could go anywhere, and could do anything ;” and, small as it was, 
it was the mainspring which, in the hands of its great director, 
wrought the fall of Napoleon’s force in Spain. 

\ Notwithstanding, however, the unexpected obstacles which Napoleon 
experienced in the Peninsula from the ability of Wellington and the 
worth of his army, it can be hardly doubted that he might have suc- 
ceeded, had he made good use of the immense means misapplied by 
him in the course of the contest. The Peninsular war is no exception 
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to the general rule, that the fate of armies and the issue of great mili- 
tary operations depend mainly on the manner in which commanders 
employ, control, and direct the collective forces entrusted to them. 
Had Napoleon applied himself to subdue Spain and Portugal in a 
methodical way, had he conquered their provinces one after the 
other, taking care to supply his troops from France when resources 
upon the spot were wanting, to keep his armies supporting each 
other, and not to exasperate the population by forced requisitions and 
such severities, he must ultimately, it would appear, have triumphed 
and overcome native and British resistance. But, over-confident from 
the outset, he believed that he could make the Peninsula his own by 
overrunning it on a variety of lines, without regard to his own rules 
of strategy; he carried out his system of rapid invasions and of 
maintaining his soldiers in the districts they held in a country where 
such @ course was ruinous; and the result was that the huge military 
power of which he disposed was badly employed, and was gradually 
dissipated, squandered, and destroyed. Even in the projects of his 
campaigns, Napoleon committed palpable mistakes, owing to his 
absence from the theatre of war; and, excellent as were his plans in 
the abstract, they were frequently so inconsistent with fact, so ill- 
timed, so out of proportion, that they terminated in disaster and 
failure. Thus the invasion of Andalusia cannot be justified ; Masséna 
at the turning-point of the war was given too small a force to expel 
Wellington from the strong barrier of Torres Vedras, and ultimately 
was discreditably forsaken; Marmont was weakened on the Portu- 
guese frontier in order to send reinforcements to Suchet, as though 
Wellington and the British army were not the really important foe; 
and Soult was detained too long in the south when it had become 
evident that the subjugation of Spain was a matter of extraordinary 
difficulty. In faulty operations such as these, Napoleon appears to 
contradict himself, and to belie, as it were, his own genius; and yet 
he was wholly responsible for them ; and they simply prove that the 
most commanding talents are useless in war, as in everything else, 
when they venture on action without sufficient knowledge. If the 
emperor, too, more than once fell into obvious errors in these cam- 
paigns, the generalship of his lieutenants was also occasionally poor 
and weak in the extreme, and the divisions betweon them led to 
results deplorable to the French armies. Had the marshals acted 
with zeal and vigour, Wellington might have been crushed in the 
valley of the Tagus, during the campaign of 1809 ; Soult, it has been 
said, might have given assistance to Masséna when before Torres 
Vedras, by a daring movement from Andalusia; Bessiéres acted badly 
at Fuentes D’Onore; Soult and Marmont timidly declined an engage- 
ment in 1811 which they ought to have won; Marmont should not 
have risked a battle at Salamanca; the French lost a great oppor- 
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tunity when Wellington was falling back from Burgos; and on the 
French side the campaign of 1813 is an example of feeble and undis- 
cerning strategy. After making every allowance for the difficulties in 
which the French generals were placed, their conduct in Spain does 
not often show capacity for superior command ; and there can be 
little doubt that in some degree they were overawed by Wellington’s 
superior powers, while their fatal divisions frequently had a serious 
effect on their operations as a whole. 

The most valuable lesson, however, perhaps, to be learnt from the 
Peninsular war, is the important part which local obstacles and the 
peculiar configuration of the theatre played in the circumstances 
under which Spain and Portugal were alternately invaded and 
defended. The entire Peninsula, it is well known, is divided into 
well-defined provinces, cut off from each other by high mountain 
ranges with precipitous defiles and narrow valleys; it is traversed, 
besides, by large rivers, each constituting a barrier of more or less 
strength ; and, in the days of Napoleon, the roads even in the 
populous districts were few and bad, and the whole country, save 
three or four tracts, was comparatively barren and unproductive. Such 
a theatre was exactly the one in which rapid invasions, conducted 
without sufficient means and preparations beforehand, would be likely 
to end in failure, and in which an incessant guerilla warfare would 
certainly have very great effect ; and the French were taught by a 
terrible experience how ruinous under these conditions was a system 
of operations that, so to speak, was in contradiction to Nature herself. 
Setting off boldly on divergent lines, the French armies were sepa- 
rated from each other by obstacles almost impossible to surmount, 
and were deprived of mutual communication and support; and 
isolated in the midst of a general insurrection which, impotent in 
the open field, was invincible in its rocky retreats, they were bafiled, 
paralysed, and slowly consumed by bands of partisans who never gave 
them rest, and wasted their strength by their constant attacks. The 
poverty, too, of the invaded districts was inconsistent with a system of 
strategy which usually assumed that troops should live on the terri- 
tory won and held by them, and disregarded regular magazines to 
obtain quickness and ease of movement ; and the French armies were 
not seldom prevented from undertaking promising operations, were 
doomed to inaction, or were compelled to disseminate themselves in a 
dangerous manner, because they had not adequate means of subsist- 
ence to concentrate and put forth their strength. This undoubtedly 
was occasionally the cause why the French commanders in the 
Peninsula seemed so helpless, and unable to make proper use of their 
superiority of force ; and though they were often to blame themselves, 
they were sometimes checked and obliged to keep their soldiers in a 
state of dispersion, because they could not obtain sufficient supplies 
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from the barren districts occupied by them. The peculiar formation 
of the Peninsula, too, threw great difficulties in the way of the 
French, and was singularly favourable to Wellington and his army. 
The immense barrier of the Pyrenees cramped the invaders in their 
operations, made their base narrow and hard to maintain, and bound 
them to a long line of communications, exposed at every point to a 
perilous attack by an assailant possessing the sea and Portugal. On 
the other hand, the command of the sea gave Wellington great 
facility of movement, and assured him a safe and well-provided base ; 
his central position on the Portuguese frontier made his army a 
continual danger to his foes; and his proximity to the French 
communications, which he menaced along their entire course, caused 
him to be in the highest degree formidable whenever he was able to 
assume the offensive. The result was that, throughout the war, the 
French were obliged to keep a very large force to guard the Northern 
Pyrenees and Castile, which could be employed on no other mission ; 
that a single battle lost at Salamanca endangered their whole 
position in Spain; and that when Wellington had firmly grasped 
their communications in 1813, Vittoria was attended with ruinous 
consequences. 

The general considerations we have noted will thus, we trust, 
account reasonably for the issue of the Peninsular war, and will 
explain fairly how it came to pass that the enormous military powers 
of Napoleon failed miserably in this memorable struggle, and that a 
force comparatively insignificant in numbers achieved such astonish- 
ing success. The conclusions of national vanity may be dismissed ; 
and the military student need not regard the British, Spanish, or 
French legends which have gathered around and obscured the subject. 
The causes which led to the final result were many, complex, and 
singularly combined ; and though we cannot pretend to have ex- 
plained them fully, we hope we have thrown some light upon them. 
The Peninsular war was not simply the triumph of a small over a 
large force, or an example of a grand national resistance overcoming: 
disciplined hosts of invaders; nor, wonderful as its events were, do 
they contradict the ordinary teaching of history. The ultimate issue 
of the contest was due in part to the efforts of the Spaniards, in part 
to the valour of the British army and the extraordinary powers of its 
chief, in part to the errors of Napoleon and the failings and quarrels 
of the French marshals, in part to the inherent defects of the Napo- 
leonic system of war, and in part to the accidents of the theatre of 
operations; and all these circumstances more or less concurred to 
produce the consequences that at last were witnessed. This view of 
the subject does not in the least detract from the real greatness of 
Wellington, or from the renown of his brave soldiers; it merely 
reduces within the limits of possibility their splendid exploits; and, 
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properly understood, it places their merits in a natural light and their 
true proportions. In fact, Wellington would have been the first to 
discard the idea that a few thousand men can defeat large armies 
unless any exceptional circumstances happen to concur ; and his repu- 
tation is only lessened by indiscriminating and unwise eulogy. The 
lasting glory of this great commander was that he perceived, with 
true sagacity, the means by which it was possible to cope with the 
French in Spain, though very superior in force, and that he slowly 
won his way to victory by his unrivalled judgment and military skill ; 
and of his army it may be truly said that, in his hands, it was far 
more than a match for its foes even at large odds. Unquestionably, 
too, of the many causes which contributed to the result of the Penin- 
sular war, the genius of Wellington was probably the chief; for but 
for his defence of Portugal in 1810—a grand conception entirely his 
own—Napoleon would almost certainly have succeeded in compelling 
the British army to embark ; and, in that event, notwithstanding all 
the difficulties and obstacles that beset his way, the Peninsula must, 
we_think, have been conquered. 
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Her Dearest For. 





Carter VI. 


Tue next Sunday was one of those bright soft days that seem stolen 
from a riper season, just as a sample of the delights which more 
advanced spring has in store. Already the almond and lilac trees 
showed attempts at budding, the crocuses and violets made a respect- 
able show in the garden, and Mrs. Travers’s rooms were sweet with 
hyacinths. 

Thither, in Sunday garb of most irreproachable cut and hue, with 
tightly buttoned, handsomely stitched gloves, and a silk umbrella 
rolled into the dimensions of a walking-stick, came Ford. He first 
loomed upon Fanny’s active vision at church, and she, with her usual 
impulsiveness, bestowed an energetic nudge upon her friend, who was 
busied in finding the hymn just given out; but Mrs. Travers was not 
unaccustomed to Fanny’s nudges, and did not even lift her eyes from 
her book. 

On coming out of church, the Hon. Mrs. Danby pounced upon 
Mrs. Travers, for whom she had lain in wait; for the young widow 
generally kept back till the rest of the congregation had partially 
dispersed. 

“How do you do, my dear Mrs. Travers? I was glad to see you 
in church, for Georgy and I fancied, from not seeing you any where, 
that you were not so well—cold or something. It is such uncertain, 
trying weather.” 

“Oh, I am perfectly well, thank you,” replied Mrs. Travers cheer- 
fully. 

“Suppose we walk on ?” 

Here Mr. Ford drew near, looking slightly embarrassed, yet deter- 
mined. 

“Certainly,” replied Mrs. Travers; then, holding out her hand, 
“Good morning, Mr. Ford; I did not expect to see you in church. 
Fanny, here is Mr. Ford !”—and Fanny felt he was committed to her 
care, 

Mrs. Danby and her daughter looked at him with an instant’s 
short, sharp curiosity, and then the party fell into a natural marching 
order, the married ladies in front, the young ones, escorted by the 
gallant Ford, in the rear. Now it is remarkable that, although 
speaking very correct English, with a good accent, although a well- 
informed and tolerably good-looking individual, both Miss Danby and 
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her mother decided in their own minds that he was, according to their 
scornful generalisation, some “ tinker or tailor, or candlestick maker” 
from the City. Meantime they walked on harmoniously together. 

“T want you to waive ceremony and come in to us to-morrow evening, 
my dear Mrs. ‘T'ravers,” said the honourable dame, persuasively. “There 
will only be my cousin Lady Georgina Verner, her nephew Lord 
Delamere, who is quartered here, and Colonel Upton, who is an Indian 
hero just returned. You might like to meet him, for he is a great 
chum of your connection, Sir Hugh Galbraith. It is quite a family 
gathering ; no party, a little music and a rubber. There could not be 
the slightest impropriety.” 

“Thank you very much,” returned Mrs. Travers, gently but deci- 
dedly. “TI could not think of leaving my own house for some months 
to come. Do not think me ungracious. In such matters, I suppose, 
individual feeling makes the law.” 

“T really think you are too scrupulous, dear Mrs. Travers. It is 
not wise, or even Christian, to indulge in morbid regrets, which only 
unfit us for the duties of that state of life to which we are called,” 
observed Mrs. Danby, in a highly religious tone. 

But Mrs. Travers was not to be moved ; the prospect of meeting an 
old chum of Sir Hugh Galbraith was anything but attractive to her, 
and she politely though firmly repeated her refusal. 

“ Well, your charming young friend will perhaps join us ?” 

This Mrs. Travers left an open point, determined to ask Fanny to 
stay at home, as she did not at all like the idea of her “charming ” 
but communicative young friend being brought in contact even with 
the enemy’s most remote outpost. 

The parties separated at their respective houses, and Mrs. Travers 
addressed herself pleasantly to Mr. Ford. 

“Come in, Mr. Ford ; I dare say we shall find Mr. Reed. He gene- 
rally comes down on Sundays, but, I regret to say, does not appear at 
church.” 

“T must beg you to believe,” returned Ford, following her into the 
house, “that, although compelled by railway exigencies to make my 
appearance at so unreasonable an hour, I do not intend to bore you all 
day ; a walk across Bushy Park, after a week at the desk, will be a 
great refreshment.” 

“Tam very happy to see you, Mr. Ford,” said the young widow, 
simply. “Pray stroll about, or sit indoors and read, just as you like.” 

Contrary to Mrs. Travers’s expectations, Tom Reed was not awaiting 
them, and luncheon proceeded much more formally in consequence. 
Mr. Ford was very elaborately agreeable. He conveyed all the latest 
news he could collect in the most polite phrases, but Fanny was rather 
inattentive, and disposed to watch the window opposite her, which 
commanded a view of the entrance; observing which, Mrs. Travers 
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remarked, “ We cannot expect Tom now, till quite late in the evening, 
and I do not think he will come at all.” 
_. “I dare say he will not,” returned Fanny. 

They shortly after adjourned to the drawing-room. 

“T wish,” said Mrs. Travers to her companion, “ you would be good 
natured, and take a walk with Mr. Ford.” 

This was a whispered aside, while he was critically examining an 
illustrated work on church architecture, which the High Church curate 
had persuaded Mrs. Travers to buy. 

“T will if you like,” said Fanny, with her usual good humour. “ Mr. 
Ford,” she continued, “ will you take me with you? or shall I be in 
your way ?” 

“My dear young lady, I am greatly gratified at the idea of such 
companionship ; but shall we leave Mrs. Travers alone? Would she 
not join us?” 

“No, thank you, Mr. Ford, I never go out on Sundays; but a brisk 
walk would do Fanny a world of good.” 

Fanny made a pretty “mow” behind Mr. Ford’s back, and ran 
away to put on her bonnet. 

“T have heard, since I had the pleasure of seeing you,” said Ford, 
drawing his chair near Mrs. Travers, “that Sir Hugh Galbraith was 
to have started, or had started, from Calcutta the first of this month ; 
so that he will probably arrive in England in about a fortnight.” 

“Indeed!” she replied, and then remained silent and absorbed in 
thought, her large dark-blue eyes distended, gazing fixedly on vacancy. 

Ford looked at her intently, quite unperceived by her, until he 
suddenly rose from his chair, and executed his favourite flank move- 
ment upon the window. Then she said with a smile: 

“ Well, Mr. Ford, he may come or go. I must trouble myself no 
further about him. He has rejected my offer with more than scorn, 
and has evidently heard some rumour of the second will, for he 
threatens to dispute the first. Oh, what would I not give to find that 
second will, or to know certainly that it does not exist! I shall never 
feel really safe or settled until I am satisfied one way or the other.” 

“Tt is a painful position for you,” said Ford, once more seating 
himself beside her ; “but I think you may make up your mind that 
nothing more will ever be discovered, although I once knew a case 
somewhat in point where, after a year, the final will was found. But 
as to Sir Hugh’s threats, they are not worth thinking of.” 

“So Mr. Reed tells me; and I will try not to think of them. 
Pray, Mr. Ford ”—with an abrupt change of voice—“ have you been 
able to see poor Mr. Gregory’s daughter for me ?” 

“No, indeed, I regret to say,” replied Ford softly. “I have been 
much engaged since we met, but I have ascertained her address.” 

“Qh, thank you. Pray give it tome. Perhaps I had better call. 
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I have much more time to spare than you, and I ought not to trouble 
you.” 

“Trouble!” repeated Ford emphatically. “ When did I ever think 
anything a trouble for you ?” 

There was a perceptible quiver in his voice. Mrs. Travers looked up 
quickly with a startled expression, meeting his eyes steadily. 

**Oh, you may be so good as not to consider me troublesome,” she 
said, with a certain quiet, careless composure, very refrigerating to an 
ardent, vain, timid man. “ But I am all the more bound not to give 
you trouble. So let me have the address, and I shall call upon this 
poor woman in a day or two.” 

There was a tinge of command in both voice and manner that 
suited her well; and Ford instantly obeyed. 

“ There,” he said, taking a slip of paper from his pocket-book. “ It 
is not a very attractive locality, you observe.” Then, after a moment's 
pause, “I trust I have not unwittingly offended by involuntarily 
falling back to the tone warranted in former, and to me, happier 
days.” 

“No, no!” cried Mrs. Travers, her frank kindly nature dreading 
to seem unfriendly or haughty in her prosperity. “I always re- 
member: 2 

The entrance of Fanny with her bonnet on saved the impulsive 
widow from too fascinating an amende, though perhaps the suggestive- 
ness of her unfinished sentence permitted a wider range to Ford’s far- 
reaching vanity than the most unguarded words. 

“Well, Miss Lee!” cried that gentleman, with head erect and 
sparkling eyes. “I am at your service. I daresay you can direct 
our steps to some pretty bits of scenery. Do you ever try any sketch- 
ing? If so, and I could give you a hint or two, I should be most 
happy. In other days I had almost elected an artistic line, and, but 
for one circumstance, regret I did not.” 

“It would have been much nicer than doing sums all day, I am 
sure,” returned Fanny. “Come along, Mr. Ford; it is past two.” 

Mrs. Travers felt unusually pleased when Ford disappeared, but was 
too much occupied with other thoughts to bestow any on him. The 
near approach of Sir Hugh Galbraith filled her with undefinable and 
unreasonable uneasiness ; but she made a resolute and successful effort 
to banish him from her mind. “There is no uge in going to meet 
trouble half way,” she reflected; “he can do me no real harm.” 
She looked at the address given her by Ford. “‘ Mrs. Bell, Duke’s 
Square, Lambeth, near Vauxhall.’ I will try and see her to-morrow ; 
perhaps it is foolish and Quixotic to go myself, but it cannot be 
wrong; and I have so much time, and help must seem long in coming 
to her, poor soul.” So the fair widow’s thoughts flowed out in 
benevolent plans, in half-sad, half-sweet reminiscences. How long 
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she sat in luxurious solitude she did not know, when she was roused 
by an opening door and the announcement of “ Mr. Reed.” 

“ My dear Tom, I am so glad to see you! What became of you 
this morning ; and how have you managed to arrive at this unusual 
hour ?” 

“ Well, you see, one of ‘our own correspondents’ has just arrived 
from India. Has been with Outram at Delhi; and we were late last 
night, or rather this morning. The ‘Morning Thresher’ men gave 
him a supper; so he offered to drive me down, as he was coming 
to see some fellow he knew in India who is quartered here.” 

“Well, I am very glad to see you. Will you have some 
luncheon ?” 

“No, thank you; I have just finished breakfast ;’ and Tom Reed 
ensconced himself in a comfortable chair, yet seemed restless, while 
Mrs. Travers asked and received the news. 

“ What is the matter, Tom ?” she said at length. “You seem on 
the look-out for something. Oh, I know! I suspect you miss 
Fanny’s attacks. She is out: she good-naturedly undertook to guide 
Mr. Ford to some picturesque points ; and I was not sorry to be left 
in peace.” 

“Qh, indeed, they will be back to dinner, then ?” 

“ Yes, unless they elope; and I am sure Mr. Ford is much too 
proper to suggest such a thing,” returned Mrs. Travers laughing. 

“Then you do not think the difficulty would arise on Fanny’s side ?” 
said Reed, a little querulously. 

“ Poor dear Fanny! she would inevitably box his ears if the spirit 
moved him so far. Under enormous excitement, I could fancy Mr. 
Ford on one knee exclaiming, ‘A carriage-and-four awaits us in the 
ravine; fly with me!’ or some such correct incorrectness ; but I can- 
not fancy Fan saying ‘ Yes.’ Ah! Tom, Tom, you must put up with 
me, only me, for the next half-hour.” 

“Only you!” cried Reed. “And am I not the luckiest of dogs to 
have a téte-a-téte with you even for once ; to have the entrée of your 
pleasant home-like house. Seriously, you have done me a world of 
good. Do you know I am crystallising into a degree of steadiness 
calculated to result in a millionaire condition, if I only had a trifle to 
begin with. As it is, I trust it may not impart a solidity to my pen 
which will unfit it for lighter literature.” 

“Do not fear. Volatility is so ingrained in you that any graver 
habits contracted here will be but the sponge-cake underlying the 
whipt cream of your existence.” 

“Perhaps so,” returned Tom gravely. “All I can say is, that the 
dream of my existence has been very considerably whipt hitherto.” 

Mrs. Travers smiled. “Ah, Tom! you would not be so gooda 
fellow if the rod of circumstance had been more sparingly applied.” 
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“So be it; but the process has had its unpleasantness.” 

“No doubt. Now tell me, what wonders did ‘your own corre- 
spondent’ tell of his adventures in India? I daresay I have read the 
best of them ; but a little private bit flatters one’s vanity.” 

“ Well, curiously enough, our talk all the way down here was about 
Sir Hugh Galbraith. Markham (that’s our man) knew him well.” 

‘You do not say so!” exclaimed Mrs. Travers, with much interest. 
“ And what does he say of him ?” 

“ He evidently likes him: says he is not a bad fellow—a thorough 
soldier ; a keen sportsman; rather silent and haughty, but as plucky 
as a—well, as a well-bred Englishman generally is.” 

“ Or an ill-bred one either,” put in Mrs, Travers. 

“ Well, as an Englishman, then. Perhaps, when he comes to 
England, he may be induced to hear reason, and do you justice.” 

“ That I imagine he will never do,” said Mrs. Travers. ‘ How is 
it that he has not arrived as well as this correspondent of yours ?” 

“ Oh, his passage was taken, I understand, but he was too ill to go 
on board. It seems he was rather severely wounded defending the 
entrance to a fort with a handful of men, to give the women and sick 
time to escape. I hear he is to have the Victoria Cross.” 

“Indeed,” returned Mrs. Travers coldly; and, after a minute’s 
silence, added, “ then he can hardly be here before the end of 
March.” 

“T should think not,” said Reed rising and walking towards the 
window. “ It is very fine, Mrs. Travers ; do you not feel disposed to 
follow Fanny’s example, and come out ?” 

“ No, I do not, Tom,” she replied, smiling ; “but pray do not mind 
me. I see you are longing to be away—go; and if you bend your 
steps towards Bushy Park, you will probably meet the truants.” 

“ Ah, you want to get rid of me,” cried Tom. ‘ You have some 
delightful novel hidden away somewhere, which I interfere with ; so I 
am off.” He waved his hand to his fair hostess, and ran downstairs 
with his usual alert rapidity. 

Mrs. Travers looked after him with a kindly, half-amused smile ; 
but though she rose and took a thick, tough-looking book from her 
writing-table, it lay open unread for a long time upon her knee. 
Partly she thought of Tom Reed’s irrepressible uneasiness when he 
found Fanny was absent, but more of his careless sentence, “I hear 
he is to have the Victoria Cross.” It was curious how it ruftled the 
repose of her mind to hear of any worth in Hugh Galbraith—any 
liking towards him in others. It always seemed to reflect reproach 
upon her dead husband and herself—and how much she had offended 
in urging Mr. Travers to do him justice, no one save herself knew. 
It was such an effort to her to speak to Mr. Travers on any forbidden 
subject, and Galbraith was always tabooed. Now, all her efforts were 
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worse than useless! Well, she had, at all events, striven to do right ; 
and she could not help believing that her conduct would come to light 
some day, even if not... . She raised her book and strove to read, 
but only succeeded brokenly ; disagreeable thoughts would flit between 
her mind and the subject before it. It was quite a relief to hear 
Fanny's voice on the stairs, and to receive the three pedestrians. 

“T was so surprised to see Tom!” cried Fanny, as she entered. “I 
could hardly believe my eyes when I saw him coming along. We 
have had such a nice walk; have we not, Mr. Ford ?” 

“T should be a very strange individual to deny it,” returned that 
gentleman, with much urbanity. “I wish we could have persuaded 
you, Mrs. Travers, to have joined us ; I think you would have enjoyed 
the delicious spring feeling, the charming views.” 

“No doubt, Mr. Ford; but I seldom go out on Sunday. Now, 
dinner will be ready in five minutes, so those who wish to adorn had 
better do so.” 

* * * * * * 

The day but one after this conversation, Mrs. Travers, yielding to a 
kindly impulse, determined to seek out the old clerk’s daughter herself. 
A deep grateful sense of happiness had been developing within her, 
and gradually pervading her whole being during the three months of 
harmonious quiet which had succeeded her husband’s death. It was 
in vain she reproached herself for this disloyalty to his memory; in 
vain she told herself that her mourning should be deeper and more 
prolonged for him to whom she owed everything. Nature was too 
strong to be held back from its irrepressible germination. She felt 
she was young and fair; she knew she was free, rich, full to the lips 
with life, and she looked round, longing to bestow some of her happi- 
ness on others. Subscriptions to useful charities were all very right ; 
but she wanted to say to some sorrowful ones, “ Here, take of my 
abundance; let me have the supreme pleasure of drying your tears.” 
She longed to give relief, not merely by gifts, but by the balm of 
personal sympathy. So she started in the most generous mood—she 
went alone. 

“ Poor old Mr. Gregory’s people must be superior,” she thought. 
“ His daughter will speak more freely to me, if I am by myself.” 
She therefore took the train to Vauxhall, and a cab from thence to 
the address given her by Ford. It was a better locality than she ex- 
pected. The square was a large grass-plot, adorned by a few weeping 
willows, fenced by wooden rails painted white, and surrounded by old- 
fashioned, respectable-looking red-brick houses. The one she sought 
had a brass plate on the door, which announced “ Mrs. Bell's esta- 
blishment for young ladies.” As Mrs. Travers rang, the door 
opened, and a stout, square-looking man, in a brown overcoat and 
baggy trousers, came out; he had a tall, fluffy hat that seemed to 
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have been brushed the wrong way, and held a book with a brass clasp, 
out of which various papers protruded. He was followed by a small 
pale woman, with a strained, imploring expression in her eyes, and hair 
much whiter than it ought to have been at her years. She was 
dressed in rusty black, and had a small, grey, knitted shawl drawn 
tight round her shoulders ; yet was there no tinge of commonness in 
her aspect, nor in her accent, as she answered the man’s imperative 
“ On Monday, then, at farthest,” with a low, sad-toned, “ On Monday, 
if I possibly can ;” and then continued standing, the door in her hand, 
as he walked away—looking with surprise at Mrs. Travers. 

“ T wish, if convenient to her, to see Mrs. Bell,” said she, advancing 
and drawing a card from her case. 

“Tam Mes. Bell,” returned the little woman with a sigh, as if the 
name was identified with trouble; “ walk in, if you please.” She led 
the way into what was evidently a schoolroom, as the front and back 
parlours opened into each other, and were scantily supplied with desks 
and forms. 

“Pray sit down,” continued Mrs. Bell, drawing forward the only 
chair in the room, which had a relaxed cane seat. 

“T presume you have called about my advertisement.” 

“No,” said Kate Travers: “I was not aware of any advertisement,’ 
and she placed her card in the little woman’s thin, tremulous hand. 

“Mrs. Travers!” she exclaimed in great surprise. “This is most 
unexpected !”—the tears stood in her eyes, and her lips quivered. 

“JT have taken the liberty of calling on you,” said Mrs. Travers, 
colouring, and feeling keenly the awkwardness of venturing to intrude 
her knowledge of the difficulties with which this poor soul had to 
contend upon her notice—“ because—because your late father was 
much respected by Mr. Travers; and had’ not his own illness come 
on so soon after Mr. Gregory’s death, he would, I have no doubt, made 
it his business to ascertain ”—she paused, at a loss how to proceed. 

“ Yes,” returned Mrs. Bell breathlessly, her thin hands clutching 
nervously at her shawl. 

“Tf he could have been of any use to you,” resumed Kate Travers, 
clearing her difficulties at a bound; “and I have come to act for 
him. Will you forget I am a stranger, and speak to me openly of your 
affairs ?” 

The kind, frank eyes, the sweet, modest, hesitating voice, that seemed 
to ask rather than to confer a favour, melted the struggling woman’s 
heart. A sudden overpowering gleam of hope seemed to turn her 
giddy: she leant her elbows on one of the desks, and, covering her face 
with her hands, she kept silence for one trembling moment. 

“You are very, very good!” she exclaimed at length; “and I 
heartily thank you; but I fear, I greatly fear, it is almost too late 
for help.” 
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“Do not say so,” cried Mrs. Travers, feeling af ease now that the 
ice was broken. “I am sure, if you will confide in me, something can 
be done—some way of escape found.” Shespoke warmly and quickly, 
for, without a word of explanation, she perceived that her listener was 
in great trouble. Aftera few more sentences had been exchanged, 
Mrs. Bell’s shy reserve gave way, and, while unheeded tears welled 
over and stole down her sunken cheek, she told her whole story. 

While her father lived with her, she was comparatively prosperous ; 
he paid her rent, and further contributed to the cost of the little 
household. She had a fairly successful school, and had contrived to 
educate her daughter, now grown up, a son, who had evidently been 
a “ne’er-do-weel,” whose illness and death not long before his grand- 
father’s had helped to exhaust her scanty savings, and another boy, 
her youngest, who was not yet twelve years old. But with her 
father she lost her mainstay. Her school fluctuated ; she got behind 


3 with her rent. Her landlord had, perhaps unfortunately, been tole- 
rably patient ; she had struggled on, not liking to throw away the 
y connection she had formed, especially as “dear Gracey” had just come 


home “finished” from an excellent school, where she had gained 
nearly all the prizes, and worked with her whole soul in order to be a 





) help to the “ dear mother” at home, and Mrs. Bell could therefore 
offer fresh advantages to her pupils. 
st Do what she would, however, the net closed round the poor woman ; 
and, as the last chance of paying her debts and setting herself and 
rs, daughter free, she had advertised her school for sale, hoping to make 
de an existence by giving lessons, as she could no longer receive pupils. 
to They had now nearly come to the end of all their resources—the 
vas widow's brother was at sea, had been unheard of for months—the 
me landlord had just left, after informing her that, if not paid on Monday, 
ade he must seize her furniture. “And all will go,” concluded Mrs. 
Bell, who had talked herself into composure; “for, between rent and 
ing taxes, there are nearly twenty-five pounds due. Then I do not know 
where to turn! With this house will go my last chance of inde- 
ers, pendence. And there is poor Georgie; he has not been to school for 
for three months—what is to become of him ?” 
your “You must have courage still,” said Kate, taking her hand, while 
sympathetic tears stood in her eyes. “The house shall not go, nor 
med the furniture.” 
nan’s “But, dear madam, it would take such a large sum to set me 
| her straight.” 
r face “How much?” returned Mrs, Travers quickly. 
“Well, you see, I ought to be sure of six months’ rent besides what 
nd I is due, and just the little weekly bills, and a trifle of ready money for 
o late books and things. Oh, I am afraid I dare not stay on with less than 


seventy pounds, and that is a fortune!” 
252 
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“ Nevertheless you shall have it,” cried Kate Travers impulsively 
—you shall indeed! I am certain, if my husband had known about 
you, he would have done as much or more.” 

“But, Mrs. Travers, pray think what a very large sum it is to 
promise! Your kind heart is moved by the story of my troubles. I 
should be so sorry to hurry you into anything you would regret.” 

“ You shall have the half to-morrow,” returned Kate, “and the rest 
in a week, so pray cheer up, and set to work to inform all your 
friends that your school is not to be given up ; andas to your boy,”— 
she stopped—a list of all the institutions of which Mr. Travers had 
been a governor, or a benefactor, rose before her mental vision—“ we 
must provide for his education in some way.” 

But her hearer was faint, and overcome by this unexpected turn of 
fortune. Mrs. Travers, frightened to see her look so pale, hastily 
rang the bell, which was immediately answered by a graceful, pretty, 
dark-eyed girl, a youthful picture of the faded woman who was now 
sobbing hysterically as she sat upon one of the forms with her head 
against an ink-splashed desk. A few minutes of confusion and mis- 
understanding, and then the glorious news of their emancipation 
was made known to “ Gracey,” who, though preserving her composure, 
was evidently as much overjoyed as her mother. 

“The good God has sent you to us!” she said, in a choking voice. 
“T have no fear of the future if we can but keep up the school, and 
people always liked to send their children to mother. Then, if we can 
let a couple of rooms upstairs, we shall do well. Oh, you have indeed 
given us hope and strength |” 

Kate remained some time talking over the simple plans of mother 
and daughter, deeply thankful that she had come herself without loss 
of time, and utterly winning the hearts of both by the unaffected 
friendliness of her interest in their projects. She could collect from 
their conversation that theirs had been lives of unremitting industry 
and humble content ; no worthier recipients of her bounty could be 
found. 

How little it cost to restore sunshine to their hearts—sunshine that 
reflected itself glowingly in her own! 

After this visit, the pleasant monotony of Mrs. Travers’s life was 
variel by an occasional visit to the quiet little schoolmistress and her 
daughter—not too many—Kate was delicately fearful of being oppres- 
sive, and in going through the forms necessary to procure admittance 
for her boy into one of the many institutions to which Mr. Travers 
had subscribed, to some of which she had also herself contributed. 

Thus another month had almost slipped by, and the promise she 
had made to her protégée had been faithfully fulfilled. After consul- 
tation with Mr. Ford, Kate had determined to increase her gift by an 
additional twenty pounds, which would not make it much more than 
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half a year’s post obit salary on account of the long and efficient ser- 
vices of the old clerk. 

Mr. Wall had now ceased to warn his fair client that she must 
“just” wait; and she herself had begun to plan an early move to the 
Continent, beginning with Naples, and intending to work her way 
northward as summer advanced. 

A delicious scheme, over which her fancy revelled, yet in which 
Fanny somehow did not seem to take as vivid an interest as might 
have been expected. 


Cuapter VII. 


“T wonpeR what solemnity Mr. Ford intends to perform to-day,” said 
Mrs. Travers, looking up from a note she was reading as she sat at 
breakfast. 

“Ts he coming here ?” asked Fanny, who was diligently spreading 
honey on her bread and butter. 

“Yes, He says: ‘A matter of deep importance induces me so to 
arrange my work here, as to enable me to present myself at noon, 
when I hope you will grant me a private interview.’ ” 

“Oh, my goodness, Kate!” cried Fanny, her eyes sparkling with 
fun. ‘‘ Depend upon it he is going to make you an offer, or a decla- 
ration, or whatever is the right word.” 

“Fanny!” said Mrs. Travers indignantly. “How strange it is 
that a really nice girl as you are should be guilty of such glaring 
vulgarity, even in jest! Do you forget the position in which Mr. 
Ford stands to me? Never make such a speech again.” 

“Oh, mercy!” exclaimed Fanny, clasping her hands as if in terror. 
“Do not grind me quite to powder! But do you mean to say you 
don’t know that nice, proper, polite personage is in love with you? 
because, if you do not, I shall begin to think Iam more than your 
equal intellectually !” 

“ Absurd!” returned Mrs. Travers angrily. “I have a sincere 
respect for Mr. Ford, and such remarks are insulting to him as well 
as to me ; besides, I am vexed that you should be so regardless of all 
propriety—there, Fanny! I do not mean to be cross, but do not be 
80 thoughtless again !” 

“No, I will not, indeed, dearest. I know I am a wretch; but, 
Kate, I do not give up my opinion for all that.” 

“Think what nonsense you like, but do not utter it!” returned 
Mrs. Travers, looking to the second page of the note, in obedience to 
a “p. 7,0.” at the foot of the first. ‘ Listen to this, Fan. ‘I saw the 
junior partner of Booth Brothers this morning. He had reached 
London only last night, having travelled from Marseilles with Sir 
Hugh Galbraith, though not exactly in his company.’ There,” con- 
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tinued Mrs. Travers, “I feel as if I were before the enemy, and on the 
point of going into action !” 

“Sir Hugh absolutely in London!” cried Fanny. “Is it not sooner 
than we expected? ‘Ill birds fly fast!” 

“ No, not sooner than is quite possible,” said Mrs, Travers thought- 
fully, as she laid the note beside her plate. “Our life is so serene and 
happy, no wonder that we take no heed of time—‘is!’ I fear ‘has been’ 
would be more correct! I feel quite a coward at the idea of the 
unrest that is before me; and an enemy is so horrible—an implacable 
enemy, who cannot be bought off!” she continued, smiling. “Iam 
ashamed of my cowardice. If that man had not a sort of right to 
consider himself ill used, I should be braver. However, he may 
annoy, but he cannot hurt me!” 

“Take some more coffee, and I will cut you such a nice thin sfice 
of ham,” said Fanny soothingly. 

“No, thank you—nothing more.” 

“Why, Kate, you have scarce eaten any breakfast !” 

“ Never mind, [ shall eat the more luncheon. And, Fanny dear, I 
wish you would write and ask Tom Reed to come down to dinner, if 
possible, to-day. I will put on my bonnet while you write, and go to 
the post myself—a walk will brighten my ideas and steady my 
nerves.” 

“Shall I go with you ?” asked Fanny. 

“No. I want to think, and you would have to be silent, so you 
would be bored.” 

“ Very well,” returned Fanny good-humouredly. 

Although a dull grey morning, the air and motion revived the 
young widow. She strove gaMantly to throw off the depression and 
fearful looking for evil which had fallen upon her spirit ; but though 
partially successful, she could not quite repress the sort of nervous 
watchfulness which constantly drew her eyes to the clock. It must 
be some matter of no ordinary importance that could induce Mr. Ford 
to leave the office in the morning, on a foreign post day, too !—then 
she remembered that Friday was the post day, and credited it with a 
reputation for unlimited ill-luck, at which mozsel of superstition 
reason smiled and imagination shuddered. 

The first ten minutes after midday had ticked slowly by, and 
Mrs. Travers, though fully prepared, could not help a nervous start 
when “ Mr. Ford” was announced. 

Even while exchanging the ordinary greetings, Mrs. Travers was 
struck by his altered appearance. His face was thinner than when she 
had seen him scarcely a fortnight before, and deadly pale ; his eager, 
glittering eyes had a haggard, strange expression, which impressed 
her painfully. 

“T fear you have been ill, Mr. Ford!” she exclaimed, almost 
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involuntarily, as she pointed to a seat near the fire and opposite her 
own. 

“Til at ease I certainly have been since yesterday,” he replied, 
laying a square, thin brown paper parcel, folded and tied with his 
accustomed accuracy, on the table, and moving his chair s0 as to sit 
with his back to the light. 

“T trust you have no very bad news to tell me,” said Mrs. Travers, 
while her heart beat loudly. 

“ Nothing good, I acknowledge,” he siti taking out his hand- 
kerchief, and passing it rapidly over his face. 

Mrs. Travers made no answer, and, with a sort of choking sound in 
the throat, Ford resumed abruptly: “The missing will, for which we 
have sought so diligently—I have found it.” 

“Tndeed !” cried Mrs. Travers, with a sensation of relief. “Iam 
very glad.” 

“But, my dear lady,” said Ford, lowering his voice and leaning a 
little forward towards her, “I—I—as an old and trusted friend, I 
ventured to peruse it, and e 

“Well, well, Mr. Ford,” interrupted Mrs. Travers, impatiently ; “I 
am sure you were actuated by the best motives. Ido hope Sir Hugh 
is remembered.” 

“Sir Hugh!” repeated Mr. Ford in a peculiar tone. “You shall 
see ;” and he began to untie the parcel. “Ido not know,” he con- 
tinued, “ what induced me to perhaps transgress the limits of prudence 
but my deep anxiety and regard for your interests—in short, I read 
the document! and Iam most thankful I did, for I at once decided 
that yours should be the first eyes to fall upon it. You can then act 
as you think best.” 

“But where,” exclaimed Mrs. Travers, who had turned somewhat 
pale—* where did you find it ?” 

“You remember the large, old-fashioned bureau that stood in Mr. 
Travers’s private room ?—but no, you were there but once.” 

“T have heard you and Mr. Wall speak of it,” she replied. 

“We had examined it carefully, for Mr. Travers used to keep his 
private papers, bonds, securities—matters unconnected with the busi- 
ness of the house—there. The day before yesterday I had noticed, in 
a list of drawings published in the Times, some numbers of Turkish 
coupons which I felt sure were held by our excellent principal, and 
late in the afternoon, when I had breathing time, I determined to look 
for the numbers which I had noted down. While so engaged, Poole 
came to me with one of the large ledgers which I usually lock away 
in the safe myself, as he had. requested permission to leave early. I 
took it from him; but, as he closed the door, I remembered a commis- 
sion I wished him to execute next morning, and, turning abruptly to 
catch him, the heavy ledger fell from my hand, striking the inlaid 
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border that surrounds the writing-table part of the bureau. It is on 
of those enclosed by a semicircular revolving cover, which shuts all in. 
The corner of the cover must have come with much force upon a 
spring, for I heard a slight click, and a secret drawer on the right, 
outside the bureau, flew open, and in it I found this,’"—laying his hand 
upon a folded parchment which he had taken from its brown paper 
cover while he spoke. 

“ And it is ” exclaimed Mrs. Travers breathlessly. 

“The missing will,” added Ford. “And now, my dear friend,” he 
continued, with a tinge of unusual familiarity, “‘I must beg you to 
nerve yourself, for you will find this document to be singularly unjust. 
I may say, basely unjust!” He paused nervously, biting his under 
lip, and, as he met the young widow’s full, searching, almost stern 
gaze, he averted his eyes. When he looked at her again, she was 
holding out her hand for the parchment. 

“T daresay you exaggerate its injustice, Mr. Ford,” she said. “ Even 
if the bulk of the property is left to Sir Hugh, I shall not complain. 
He is the natural heir. I have no right to more than a fair dower.” 

“Read it,” returned Ford emphatically ; “read it, and ”—sinking 
his voice, and drawing his chair a little nearer to her—“ remember, 
whatever course you may adopt, whatever decision you may make, I 
am utterly at your service.” He stopped abruptly. 

Mrs. Travers looked at him as if puzzled, and then unfolded the 
crackling parchment, her eyes intently darting upon the stiff, legal 
writing with which it was covered. “Ah!” she exclaimed after a 
few moments, which were very long to Ford, “I seem lost in a maze 
of words, and cannot gather the sense.” 

“ Allow me to read it to you,” he said, moving to her side. “ You 
can follow, and I will explain. You observe the date—March the 
15th. Does that bring anything to your recollection ?” 

“No, nothing,” returned Mrs. Travers quickly ; “ pray read on.” 

Ford plunged into the wilderness of words, skimming the technical- 
ities quickly, yet with a slight tremor and catch in his voice, and 
bringing out the important morsels, dotted like islets in an Augean of 
verbiage, with slackened speed and clear emphasis. Mrs. Travers 
listened in steady, unbroken silence to the very end; the hand with 
which she held one side of the wide sheet firm and still, while Ford’s 
shook perceptibly. Cleared of circumlocution, the will, after some 
small bequests to old employés, all more or less different from similar 
dispositions in the first will, proceeded to express a wish that the 
house of Travers should not be broken up, but kept in working order, 
either by the inheritor or a firm of partners; this was not distinctly 
directed, but left to the discretion of the executors. The testator then 
remarked, that, having provided for all just claims upon him by gifts 
and otherwise during his lifetime, he desired that all his property, 
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real and personal, should go to his nearest of kin, Sir Hugh Galbraith. 
This bequest was untrammelled by any condition or reservation 
whatever. 

When Ford ceased reading, Mrs. Travers turned quickly to the signa~ 
tures, and read them aloud in a wondering tone. Ford rose, and stood at 
a little distance, silent, but watching her intently. Again Mrs. Travers 
turned to the beginning, as though she would read it once more; then, 
letting it fall, she looked up full at Ford, and, pushing back her hair 
from her brow, exclaimed, ‘I cannot understand it! I am never 
mentioned! ‘He has provided for all just claims during his lifetime.’ 
What does it mean? Oh, Mr. Ford, this must be a forgery! You 
cannot believe it genuine?” 

“T would fain believe it false,’ he began in an unsteady voice, 
which he brought more under command as he proceeded. “I dreaded 
its effect upon you when I found what it was, and at once decided 
that you, and you alone, should first peruse it before any living soul 
knew of its existence.” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” cried Mrs. Travers impatiently ; “ you are always 
very good ; but do you mean to say that you believe Mr. Travers— 
my husband—would execute a will in which I am not even named ; 
in which I am totally unprovided for—unthought of, unless the sen- 
tence about having provided for all claims by gifts during his lifetime 
glances at me ?” 

“And I suppose he made no deed of gift or settlement upon 
you ?” 

“No, certainly not. I remember being so vexed before we were 
married, by old Mr. Lee asking for some such thing. Mr. Travers 
was rather offended, and said I might trust him ; and I did completely 
—justly—for ” (with suppressed vehemence) “I will never believe 
this thing is real. No, not if one rose from the dead to tell me so! 
Do you believe in it, Mr. Ford ? 

Ford made an attempt to speak before he could command his voice. 

“T fear, my dear Mrs. Travers, it will be difficult to disprove it. I 
am most reluctantly obliged to place the reality of the question before 
you. First, we have the fact that Poole, shortly before Mr. Travers’s 
death, admitted voluntarily that he and old Gregory had, early in the 
previous spring, witnessed a will which Poole believes Gregory (who 
was one time a lawyer’s clerk) had drawn up under Mr. Travers’s own 
direction. Then we have your own belief that a will subsequent to 
that existed. Indeed, you thought your own strong wish that justice 
should be done to Sir Hugh suggested a change in Mr. Travers's 
testamentary dispositions. We searched for the will in vain, our idea 
being that, as for some reason Mr. Travers chose to keep his inten- 
tions a secret from Messrs. Wall and Wreford, the bureau in his private 
room was the most likely place to find his will. ‘There, accordingly, 
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I, by a curious accident, do find it. The witnesses are the same as 
previously mentioned ; the date also tallies with what we were led to 
expect; and, should you unfortunately not be able to arrange a com- 
promise with Sir Hugh Galbraith, and if my evidence was called for, 
as it no doubt would be, I should be compelled to admit that, shortly 
before the date of that will, there was a disagreement of a somewhat 
ee nature on the subject of money between you and your late 
usband.” He looked very intently at Mrs. Travers while he spoke. 

“Of course you would have to speak the truth,” she returned 
sharply. “ But you surely do not mean to say that the trifling alter- 
cation you unfortunately overheard could have influenced Mr. Travers 
in so serious a matter as his will.” 

“Tt is impossible to say,” said Ford. “No one knows better than 
yourself that your late good husband was not altogether free from 
crotchets more or less unreasonable.” 

Mrs. Travers made no immediate answer, but seemed looking through 
the document with some care. 

“The names appear all written in a different hand from the rest,” 
she said at last. “It is strange! It is incomprehensible !” 

“It is cruel and deplorable,” added Ford; “and,” dropping his 
voice, “not the least painful result is, that Sir Hugh Galbraith, that 
haughty, overbearing fellow, will find a triumph prepared for him as 
soon as he arrives.” 

** Ah! then you believe this horrible, cruel, unjust will is genuine. 
You cannot, Mr. Ford, surely you cannot !” 

“My dear lady—my dear Mrs. Travers, it cuts me to the heart to be 
obliged to confess that you will find it hard, nay, impossible, to set it 
aside.” She rose from her seat and walked towards the window as he 
spoke ; he paused a moment, looking anxiously after her, and then 
resumed—* Still, I wouid beg you not to be too much cast down. Sir 
Hugh cannot be devoid of all humanity; you observe Mr. Gervais, 
the executor to the first will, is joint executor with Sir Hugh himself. 
He is, I imagine, friendly to you; if he represents your case judici- 
ously, I am sure the fortunate heir will not refuse you,this cousin and 
benefactor’s widow, the means of subsistence, especially ‘as you had 
made him a handsome offer of your own free will when you believed 
he had no claim. I think we may hope that Sir Hugh will make you 
some smal]——” 

Mrs, ‘Travers had turned and come slowly back from the window 
while Ford spoke, and now broke in upon his speculations in a low, 
concentrated voice, while her eyes flashed. 

“What are you speaking about, Mr. Ford? Do you think the will 
of any man could lower me into a dependent upon Sir Hugh’s charity ? 
Do you not see that he will immediately declare, and believe that I 
knew of this—this—vile forgery, and so tried to buy him off and quiet 
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my own conscience? Do you not see what an abyss of mortification 
and misrepresentation has opened at my feet ?—and if—if this thing 
cannot be proved false, I must plunge in; there is no way of escape!” 
She grasped the back of a chair as she spoke, and Ford could see 
from the tight clutch of the white hands how strongly her spirit was 
moved. 

“T do indeed see ‘how horrible it is; how much more horrible 
it will be!” returned Ford, the colour rising in his cheek, and a light 
beginning to sparkle in his eyes. “ My heart bleeds for you; and 
yet I must draw your attention to another point, of which I feel sure 
Sir Hugh and others will make the most and the worst.” 

_“ What more?” asked Mrs, Travers, as if her thoughts were far 
away. 

“There is another name omitted from this will that was honourably 
mentioned in the former one—my own. You did not perhaps re- 
remember that I was left five hundred pounds ?” 

“Yes, yes; I remember.” 

“ Then,” resumed Ford, “it is highly probable that the total silence 
of this document respecting us both, coupled, in the mind of a worldly 
and not very high-toned man, with my pure devotion to your service ; 
our previous 29 

“T cannot imagine how any person could see the least connection 
between them,” said Mrs. Travers. “But, be that as it may, I feel 
the ground giving way beneath my feet. I know this wretched will 
is false, forged, untrue ; and yet, where can I turn for proof? How can 
I save myself from the humiliation of yielding, rescue or no rescue, to 
my insolent enemy ?” 

The last word was uttered with intense verve from between her 
clenched teeth by the fair, soft-looking widow. 

“Can we find no way of escape?” asked Ford, in a low tone, look- 
ing intently at Mrs. Travers. She did not reply, and he resumed: 
“ You would do much, anything to avoid submission to Sir Hugh.” 

“Yes, anything,” she replied, slowly. 

“Then, Mrs. Travers,” exclaimed Ford, his breath coming short 
and quick, “as you believe this will not to be genuine, suppress it! 
Not a soul knows of it save you and myself; you think it forged; you 
will, therefore,do no moral wrong. Need I assure you how completely 
you may trust me; how I would guard you from discovery even more 
watchfully than you would guard yourself !”—he ceased abruptly with 
a gasp, as if for breath. 

» Mrs. Travers turnéd, and looked at him full and steadily for a 
moment. “No!” she said, “ that would indeed be to humiliate my- 
self in my own eyes, and put myself under my adversary’s feet. No, 
no; your sympathy for me, your friendly indignation, blinds you for 
the moment; we will blot out the suggestion. I see you more than 
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half believe this will is genuine, and you are the more indignant. I do 
not believe it. Nothing will ever make me believe it—cruel, base, my 
husband never could have been ; meantime, I must show it to Mr. Wall, 
and get Poole to verify his signature. How unfortunate that poor 
Gregory is dead! He, no doubt, was acquainted with the contents.” 

Mr. Ford changed colour as she spoke, and passed his handkerchief 
across his brow, pressing it for » moment against his eyes. “ Your 
decision,” he said at last, in an altered tone, “does more credit to your 
conscience than to your worldly wisdom. Yet, if the advice of one so 
culpably anxious for your welfare as I am may still be offered, I should 
say, Do not give this document too hastily into Mr. Wall’s hands. 
Pause ; think of all you resign—wealth, ease, freedom! think of the 
reverse, Which you will unavoidably incur—poverty, obscurity, hard 
work, possibly a faint suspicion that your late husband had some 
good cause for co complete, so extraordinary a change in the disposition 
of his property.” 

“T see it all, Mr. Ford, painfully clear; yet I must not do this 
thing.” She spoke sadly, but composedly. 

“Then,” exclaimed Ford, with some agitation, “I have placed my- 
self in your power to no avail—my character is in your hands !” 

“What can you think of me,” cried Mrs. Travers, with much 
warmth, “if you do not believe that I would be as true to you as you 
tome? Iam certain you would never do for yourself what in a 
moment of mistaken feeling you suggested to me. Let us forget it. 
To-morrow you will think differently; and, as to me, the proposition 
shall never cross my mind again.” She looked kindly and frankly at 
him, but he did not meet her eye. “ But,” she resumed, “if I grieve 
at the prospect of losing my all, I do not forget that you lose the 
legacy you so well deserved. Nothing makes me doubt the authen- 
ticity of this,” pointing to the parchment, “ more than the omission of 
your name.” 

“The whims of testators are positively unaccountable,” said Ford 
sullenly. 

“ But then,” urged Mrs. Travers, “there was no shadow of reason 
for showing disapprobation of you. Mr. Travers confided in you— 
liked you to the last. Yours was the last name he mentioned. Ah!” 
—suddenly she stopped, as, with a flash of memory’s light, the dying 
man’s words came back to her. “Still,” she resumed, speaking to 
herself, “my faith is not shaken.” 

“Some expression of poor Mr. Travers no doubt recurs to you?” 
said Ford anxiously, while he watched her keenly. ; 

** Yes,” she returned, with her accustomed candour. “ Scarcely an 
hour before his death he said, ‘ You will think I have been unjust. 
Then, after a while, he added, ‘It is too Jate!’ words which I always 
thought pointed to a second will, but not one like this.” 
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“ Perhaps not; still they would apply. As to myself, who can tell 
that some instinctive feeling on the part of Mr. Travers may not have 
biassed him against me? He may have recognised the deep admira- 
tion I once—nay, ever have felt since those happy days when first I 
knew you! the ardent sympathy ! the devotion——” 

“Stop!” said Mrs. Travers gravely, coldly, and raising her hand 
with an imperious gesture which arrested the movement he made 
towards her. ‘These are not words for me to hear ; but I am willing 
to forget them also, provided they are never repeated. I say so with 
no disrespect to you.” 

They stood for a moment face to face, and Ford's eyes fell under 
Mrs. Travers’s composed gaze: a nervous, sinister smile flickered on 
his lip. He controlled himself with a visible effort, and, bowing low— 

“You teach me my place,” he said,—“ a lesson I shall not soon for- 
get. Once there was little difference in our positions—there may be 
less once more! But I have accomplished my errand, and received 
my reward ; so I wish you good morning.” 

“T do not wish you to leave me in anger,” said the young widow 
gravely. ‘ Be just, be rational, and let us forget the whole of this 
morning’s conversation.” 

“ Forget—forget!” repeated Ford bitterly. “It is easily said. I 
shall so far remember as not to intrude again. Good morning.” 

He turned away abruptly, and the next moment Mrs. Travers heard 
the front door open and shut violently. She looked after him with a 
sigh, and a troubled expression came into her face. 

“There goes another enemy,” she murmured ; then, taking up the 
fatal parchment, she slowly and carefully folded it up, laid it in a 
drawer, which she locked, and, sitting down to her writing-table, 
quickly penned the following :— 

“Dear sir,—I shall call to-morrow between eleven and twelve. 
Endeavour to meet me: I have something very important to com- 
municate,” 

This was addressed to W. Wall, Esq., 107, B—— Street, and she 
had it instantly despatched by a special messenger. 

“Where is Miss Lee?” asked Mrs. Travers, when the serious Ed- 
wards returned to say her orders had been obeyed. 

“ Miss Lee is gone out, ma'am. One of the young ladies next door 
called, and Miss Lee left word she was going for a walk, and did not 
like to disturb you, as you were engaged. Luncheon is quite ready, 
ma’am.” 

“Very well,” returned his mistress mechanically ; “ but, Edwards, 
I cannot eat luncheon! I shall ask for something by-and-by. Go 
—go to your own dinner.” 

The man left the room, and Mrs. Travers remained gazing out 
upon the garden, where a flush of green and many opening blossoms 
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told that Spring’s first breath had touched the earth. Vaguely she 
looked out, and listened to the dim whisperings of her formless thought. 
She saw Cullingford and her cottage home quite distinctly across that 
mignionette border. She felt again the fluttered pleasure which Mr. 
Travers’s grave notice and conversation created. Ske saw Ford, 
always carefully dressed, open the garden gate, with his black bag in 
his hand, and stop to assist her in budding roses. She recalled the 
odd, mixed feelings with which she always regarded him. A sort of 
compassion—a dread of hurting him—a tinge of ridicule—a sensation 
of unsafety. And then her husband; so generous, so high-minded, 


. yet so narrow and jealous! A hundred instances of his thoughtful 


affection returned to her memory. He leave her unprovided for, 
dependent on her enemy! Never could she believe it. Yet the 
effect would be the same as if that horrible will was authentic. 

A certainty of defeat—of a long, weary struggle pressed upon her. 
The pleasant visions of travel, of study, of the. variety and repose 
which easy circumstances can realise, melted utterly away; and the 
only clear idea standing up out of this misty reverie was, that at least 
she had none to provide for save herself. 

It was rather a relief to receive a message from Fanny to the effect 
that Mrs. Danby had some children to tea, and she would be so glad 
if Miss Lee could stay to assist in amusing them. 

When Fanny returned, Mrs. Travers had gone to bed with a slight 
headache. 














